| However, I am a conservative woman, 
Ind it was rather a shock to see the 
firls, in the picture of the bell choir, 
ressed in costumes that seem to me 
jot to be “proper.” Teen-age girls ar- 
jayed in tights smack more of the 
jaudeville stage than the Church. 
| The traditional garments of the choir 
jre expressive of modesty and decorum, 
jnd the singers arrayed in choir robes 
re an inspiring sight. Also, decent be- 
javior among the young people is more 
fasily achieved by gathering girls into 
jroups of their own sex, and the same 
ith the boys. The two groups can per- 
jorm together with pleasure to them- 
felves and the audience. 
} Would it be a practical suggestion 
4% send two delegates from the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of each church to the 
jiocesan convention for the purpose of 
pervising women’s fashions, and pro- 
joting decent and modest ideas that 
jiave been the tradition of the Church 
the past? 

MARY PEABODY 

PRINCETON, MASS. 


OBJECTIVITY VS. LOYALTY 


I have just received the Jan. 23 issue 
Sf HCnews, in which the Rev. Walter L. 
Bennett accuses my letter (HCnews, 
Dec. 26, 1954) of being prejudiced. I 
ish to make this brief statement: 

It is obvious that the Rev. Walter L. 
Bennett studied at Princeton under 
rof. J. L. Hromadka. He is to be com- 
nended for his loyalty to his former 
eacher. However, before making hasty 


uggest that he read Prof. Matthew 
spinka’s book, Church in Communist 
bociety: A Study in J. L. Hromadka’s 
heological Politics, reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the Hartford Seminary 
®oundation in June, 1954. 

Dr. Spinka, himself of Czech back- 
rround, is Professor of Church His- 
ory at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
artford, Conn. He is noted for his 
cholarly works in Czech, Russian and 
Byzantine Church history. His essay on 
romadka is a study in objectivity, 
which some of Hromadka’s pupils, un- 
ortunately, do not maintain. 

(THE REV.) ENRICO C. S. MOLNAR 
RAMONA, CALIF. 


SPELLING IT OUT 


I can never understand why we call 
Hurselves the Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, and often wonder what we are 
rotesting against. A friend of mine 
fn England sent me a late copy of the 
nglish Book of Common Prayer, and 
i. notice that they spell the word “Cath- 
blic” as Catholick. 

{ Probably we could use that spelling 
bf this old English word to distinguish 
lis from the Romans, who believe that 
he word “Catholic” belongs to them 
exclusively. 

I also notice in this English Prayer 
Book the Athanasian Creed, which pro- 
laims “Whosoever will be saved, be- 
ore all things it is necessary he hold 
he Catholick Faith, which Faith, ex- 
ept everyone do keep whole and unde- 
led, without doubt shall perish ac- 
ordingly.” 

It is very interesting to take the 
Roman Catholic Mass (English), the 
iWigh Church Mass (Episcopal) and 
pur Low Church Communion and place 
hem side by side, and discover what 
ranmer deleted from the liturgy. 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Jha Story of 
DEMETRA 


Demerra is a lively, mischievous 15 month old baby with light brown 
hair and a face always scrubbed shiny and clean. She toddles around on 
the floors, generally gets in her mother’s way, and gurgles over her doll. 

The headless rag doll is an important plaything to Demetra. Important 
because it is her only plaything. And important also because it symbolizes 
the poverty and struggle of living in modern Greece—torn and ripped by 
war, Communist aggression, earthquakes and the austerity of economic 
rehabilitation. 

The only “home” Demetra has known is a refugee camp in Athens—a 
large warehouse partitioned off with ropes and rags to make “rooms” for 
many families. 

Demetra’s mother has sold most of the family’s possessions, even her 
own winter jacket, to buy milk and bread for the baby. Demetra’s father, 
a newspaperman before the war, has been unable to find employment. He 
is hardworking and conscientious, but in poverty-stricken Greece there is 
little opportunity to earn a living wage. In a country where tragedy and 
sorrow walk hand in hand, Demetra’s parents can only pray that someone 
—somewhere—will help their tiny daughter. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP DEMETRA 


You can help Demetra or another needy baby through the BABY SPONSORSHIP 
plan of Save the Children Federation. For only $60 a year, $5 a month, SCF will send 
“vour” baby, food—ineluding extra milk and cereal—attractive new clothing, warm bed- 
ding and many other essential items—delivered in your name in Greece, Austria, France. 
Italy, Western Germany or Korea. 

Full information about the baby you sponsor and a photograph will be sent to you. 
You may correspond with “your” baby’s family, so that your generous material aid 
becomes part of a larger gift of understanding and friendship. The cost of an SCF baby 
sponsorship is so small—the good is so great. 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS include: Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Mark W. Clark, Mrs. 
Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, James A. Farley, 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Rt. Rev. Henry St. G. 
Tucker, D.D., Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ | would like to sponsor a needy baby like Demetra in 
(Greece, Austria, France, Italy, 
Weitern Germany or Korea). | will pay $60 for one year 
(or $5 per month). Enclosed is payment for the full 
year [], the first month []. Please send me the baby’s 
name, story and picture. 


@ | cannot sponsor a baby, but 1 would like to help by 
enclosing my gift of $_- 


SAVE 


THE 


CHILDREN oe 
Name 
FEDERATION can 
City Zone State 
: : Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible 
: i from income tax. 
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his magnificent Gor- 

ham Sterling Com- 
munion Set consists of: 
Chalice 854” high, with ap- 
plied Cross; Ciborium 11%” 
high, capacity 350 hosts; 
Paten 612” in diameter, 
with engraved Cross. Price 
of set of 3 pieces $355.00. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


AROUND THE WORLD 
by 
e RADIO 
¢ MISSIONS 
e LITERATURE 


HELP REAP THE HARVEST 


by your interest, prayer, 
and support. 


BACK TO THE BIBLE 
BROADCAST 
Box 233 Lincoln 1, Nebr. 


Canadian Address: 
Box 178 Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


Pulpit and Choir- : 
Headquarters for — . 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture » Stoles 


Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings . Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST ut 


Ftinional ct an 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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In the Low Church, we are trying 
very hard to get back to Apostolic daysy 
by doing away with our high altars) 
placing the choir behind the rood scree 
and having a table altar. 

The host is now being brought upij 
to the altar by members of the con-+} 
gregation, symbolical of the custom oft} 
the Middle Ages. If we are conten 
to adopt the customs of Apostolic days.¥ 
why not conduct the service as it was} 
conducted in those days. It is possiblelh 
that the Communion, Last Supper ori 
Mass was the Church service instituted} 
by Christ, Himself, and is the trueip 
Church service anyway, since He said,q) 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” Allif 
the others are man-made. | 

The words, Protestant Episcd itll 
Church, are a misnomer, and I a 
fully in accord with several of your 
correspondents that the name should et 
changed. “Anglo-Catholic Church’), 
would be symbolical of the entire An-i 
glican Communion, or we might call iti 
the “American Catholick Church,” or) 
why not substitute the word “Catho- 
lic” for the word “Protestant” and callilj 
it the “Catholic Episcopal Church,” andi 
we would be closer to the Creeds, whichill 
we all profess to believe in. f 


ALFRED G. THOMPSON | 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


> OFFERS INFORMATION 


Thanks very much for the article} 
“TCU Branch Committee” and the pic 
ture of Mrs. Harper Sibley with Mrs. 
Morgan Vining (HCnews, Jan. 23). 
am wondering if your readers know very” 
much about the International Christianr 
University in Japan. While the Protes~ 
tant Episcopal Church is one of its offi-j 
cial sponsors, it may not be as welll) 
known as it should be to individualsd 
within your Communion. ¥ 

I will be glad to remedy this situation} 
just as much as possible. If any of your! 
readers will send me a card requesting) 
literature I will be more than glad tot 
send it. 

We certainly appreciate your coopera+ 
tion in this Christian enterprise, whichi}} 
Mr. Henry Luce has called the most sig 
nificant postwar project of Christianity} 
in the Far East. 

STANLEY I. STUBER 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 
ICU FOUNDATION, INC. 
44 EAST 23RD ST. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


> HITS CONVENTION SYSTEM 


A correspondent calls attention toi 
Bishop Higgins’ remarks concerning the\| 
extravagance of our General Conven-i|} 
tions (H'Cnews, Dec. 12, 1954). He theni} 
brands them as undemocratic as well. J 

If our General Conventions are un-il} 
democratic then reason may well lie in|} 
the fact that they (the General Conven-)| 
tions) are simply an enlarged version|) 
of our diocesan conventions. I have oni 
my shelves the Journals of three dif-| 
ferent dioceses, and in each the princi-j) 
pal offices are filled with incumbents|| 
who represent the large urban parishes. 

Glance through Stowe’s Directory andi 
in the biographical notes it will be seen|! 
that the subject was a delegate to a} 
frequent number of General Conven-} 
tions—of which he seems to be inordi-i 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4)| | 
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IT WAS TO BE an 
BACKSTAGE attempt at humor, 
but upon placing the call to find out if 
anything had happened to an Episcopal 
church in the community of Carbondale, 
Pa., during a blaze that all but destroyed 
its business section, we hesitated to ask 
the rector if a concentrated clergy-mis- 
sion at his church had “fired” the spirit 
of the area so much that flames resulted. 
We didn’t have to ask. The rector, the 
Rev. Clarke Trumbore of Trinity Church, 
had the quip already for us—and an 
answer, too, by stating that ‘zeal’ had 
nothing to do with the blaze. Anyhow, 
the situation provides a good introduction 
to a Special Report called “Operation Car- 
bondale,” starting on page 10 of this is- 
sue, for which we thank Bishop Warnecke 
for his “zeal” in seeing to it that the re- 
port was made in good time. Actually 
“Operation Carbondale” took place at 
Trinity a week or two before the fire hit 
the city’s downtown area, and although 
the church is only a couple of blocks away 
it was not damaged. 


BEGINNING next issue, dated March 20, 
the ‘‘Woman’s Corner” by Betsy Tupman 
will introduce what she says will be a 
series of twelve columns on the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. It is Miss Tupman’s intention 
to include in this “roundup” information 
regarding the W.A.’s administrative set- 
up, programs the organization has had 
under study, profiles on leaders, personal 
knowledge of the multitude of projects 
undertaken by the W.A. which Betsy has 
been surveying, and the relationship of 


esldeabvanc fees eae cs Bemard J. Wigan) 22 


every churchwoman to the Triennial 
(with its next gathering in Honolulu in 
September). It is a large order, but Betsy 
has hopes of fulfilling it to the benefit of 
all women—not just those fortunate 
enough to be heading for Honolulu. 


IMPORTANT 


A new Federal income tax ruling 
provides that expenses incurred by a 
person freely giving his services to a 
charitable institution may be con- 
sidered as contributions and are there- 
fore deductible. (This means that a 
person, duly elected a delegate to Gen- 
eral Convention or the Triennial meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary, may de- 
clare as legitimate tax deductions any 
unreimbursed costs of travel, lodging 
and meals incurred.) The ruling was 
set forth in Internal Revenue Bulletin 
1955-1X. It is the opinion of legal 
counsel to the National Council that 
when the unreimbursed expenses are 
incurred in connection with services 
rendered to the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church, such expenses 
would be a charitable contribution 
made directly to a church or a conven- 
tion or an association of churches 
within the meaning of a section of the 
1954 Code and would qualify as a part 
of the additional 10% limitation on 
charitable deductions. 
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CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50°/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


! J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. j 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. | 
| pee send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out | 
its. | 

| | 
| Name of Your Church ! 
* ! SATE ONE ee ee SE AE See eee eee | 
| Your Address ase S ASA SAE OS | 
| City———-Zone eee State... mae ! 


* HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dry 
and “in press’’. No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to § 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK 119 
Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances. and 
storage racks for robes, 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO, 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


ECCLESIASTICAL HAND WEAVING 


Book Course Materials 


Robert Fredric Heartz, Epping, N. H. 
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nately proud—and always rector of one 
of the large city churches. 

The undemocratic nature of both our 
diocesan and General Conventions stems 
from the American misconception that 
only in the large city parishes are the 
ablest men to be found. A man who in a 
consecrated manner devotes his life to 
the mission field for any number of 
years does not receive any recognition 
for his loyal service. Actually it is held 
against him because, “if he was any 
good he would not be in that little church 
in the country.” 

This unChristian and undemocratic 
condition will continue until the dioceses 
themselves recognize it, and take steps 
to at least equalize the urban and rural 
representation in offices and on the vari- 
ous committees. 

(THE REV.) ALBAN RICHEY 
OXFORD, N. C. 


> LIKED HEUSS ARTICLE 


I wish to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the Feb. 6 issue, especially the article 
by Dr. Heuss. 

It was my good fortune to have heard 
him two years ago at one of the Ever- 
green conferences, and it may be a simi- 
lar opportunity comes again. 

In a very different tenor was the arti- 
cle on a recent writing by Corliss La- 
mont. What a gloomy picture he paints 
of the future life and how little we can 
—or want to—agree with him. 

I feel your magazine is constantly im- 
proving, and am happy to be one of its 
subscribers. 

(MISS) ANNA T. BAKER 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


> KALENDAR KORRECTIONS 


Because the Ashby Episcopal Church 
Kalendar has been so dependably cor- 
rect throughout its 59 years of publica- 
tion, the publishers have asked the as- 
sistance of HCnews in calling attention 
to several errors which inadvertently 
appeared in the 1955 edition. 

While immediately obvious to church- 
men, the several errors in color may 
cause some confusion among the lay 
users of this long-accepted guide to 
Episcopal Church colors and usages. 

Corrections should be made for these 
days in the following months: 

FEBRUARY 1, 3, 4 and 5 should be 
GREEN instead of violet. 

FEBRUARY 27 is not a fast day. 

MARCH Ember days should be 2, 4 
and 5. 

MAY 31 should be RED instead of 
violet. 

JUNE 1, 8 and 4 Ember days should 
be RED instead of violet. 

All other information on the Church 
Kalendar is substantially correct, and 
no similar errors have appeared on the 
Churchman’s Ordo Kalendar. The pub- 
lisher assures us that double precau- 
tions have been taken to assure the cus- 
tomary accuracy for 1956. 

GORDON S. ALTMAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
ASHBY, INC. 
ERIB,PA,. 
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The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
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the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
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Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
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the Divine Liturgy. 
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To the Health of the Nation 


_ “Many of our fellow Americans,” the President 
tells us, “cannot afford to pay the cost of medical 
care when it is needed and they are not protected 
by adequate health insurance.” He might have added 
that it is precisely those most in need of such pro- 
tection who are most lacking in it. 

According to figures reported in the New York 
Times, last year’s medical bills throughout the nation 
exceeded ten billion dollars, and only 25 percent of 
this huge bill was covered by. some form of insur- 
ance. The rest of the cost was met by people either 
dipping into their savings or running into debt and 
mortgaging incomes in some cases for two or three 
years ahead. 


This is not merely an economic question. It is 
also a vital factor from the point of view of the 
patients themselves and even of their prospects 
of recovery. 


As many medical men will be the first to say, a 
good recovery and a speedy return to health may be 
jeopardized and even frustrated when a man has to 
lie on his bed of sickness worrying all the time about 
how he is going to meet the cost of his illness later 
on. Anxiety about the cost of medical treatment does 
not assist medical treatment to attain its end. 


Voluntary Principle vs. ‘Socialized Medicine’ 


President Eisenhower is right to insist as he does 
that this is a major national problem, and that it 
can only be overcome by more and better insurance. 
But his mind, in all probability like the minds of 
most Americans, is wedded to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and so what he proposes is a Federal re-insur- 
ance plan which will enable the voluntary health 
insurance societies to take greater risks and offer 
better coverage. 


Obviously this is a step in the right direction, 
but we are right to look at his proposals pragmati- 
cally and ask ourselves this question: ‘Will the 
measures proposed by the President be sufficient 
to solve the problem?’ 


In particular, will they make health insurance 
cheap enough for even the poorest sections in the 
community to secure the complete coverage they so 
desperately need? 

It is estimated that in 1954 more than a hundred 
million people had at least some degree of health 
insurance protection. Yet, according to the New 
York Times, private health insurance is failing more 
and more to bridge the great ‘medical dollar gap’ 
between the total bill and the part of it covered by 
insurance. 


Only about 3 per cent of the population have com- 
plete insurance coverage and 37 per cent of the nation 
are still entirely uninsured. The problem is thus one 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


VY. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


of vast dimensions, and we have every reason to 
suspect that Federal reinsurance alone will not be 
capable of solving it. 


In these circumstances some people are asking 
themselves whether something like what is usually 
and conventionally decried as ‘socialized medicine’ 
may not in the long run be the only way of doing 
what obviously needs to be done. There can be no 
question that the idea of ‘socialized medicine’— 
which really means one vast health insurance 
scheme covering the entire medical bill of the na- 
tion—offends the deeply rooted prejudices of a great 
many people. 

It may also seem to threaten the financial inter- 
ests of certain occupational groups interested in 
medicine as a means of earning a livelihood as well 
as a public service. 


Thus any proposal of this kind is bound to come 
in for a good deal of criticism and opposition. It 
will be said that ‘socialized medicine’ is really 
socialism, and that in any case the great principle 
of free enterprise is one which must be honored 
on moral and idealistic grounds even if it gravely 
prejudices the efficiency of our health services. 


These arguments raise two basic questions. (1) 
Is ‘socialized medicine’ socialism? and (2) Is free 
enterprise a moral principle or a useful expedient? 


Is It Socialism? 


Oddly enough I should say, emphatically, ‘No.’ 
On the contrary, socialized medicine is one of those 
great welfare institutions which work against so- 
cialism in the long run by freeing people from the 
frustrations and anxieties which make them de- 
mand socialism. 


The best way of eliminating the demand for 
socialism—which in my view is an evil thing 
bringing with it the danger of a totalitarian state 
—is to organize public welfare so efficiently that 
even in times of depression and difficulty people 
will not feel that they need socialism. 


We have already conceded this principle to a very 
considerable extent in the case of the welfare of 
the unemployed and the aged. There would be noth- 
ing illogical in conceding it also in the case of the 
sick. I believe that in the long run all that is best 
in free enterprise will survive and be most secure 
in those nations and communities which devise na- 
tional schemes to guarantee the basic physical needs 
of the people in all circumstances. 


In times of depression and crisis the cries and 
protests of those in want and misery are apt to turn 
into ill-considered demands for impatient revolution- 
ary transformations which may threaten the very 
foundations of society. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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DATE 


Sun, 
March 6 


Tues. 
March 8 


Thurs. 


March 10 


Fri. 
March 11 


March II- 


13 


Sat. 


March 12 


Mon. 
March 14 


Wed. 
March 16 


Thurs. Harrisburg (D) Executive Council. St. 
March 17 Stephen’s Cathedral. 
Indianapolis (D) Laymen’s League. All Saints 
Church. 
Fri. Washington, D. C. (N) Conference of Chaplains and 
March 18- Rectors of Secondary Schools, 
20 College of Preachers. 
Abilene, Texas (D) Annual convention. Church 
of the Heavenly Rest. 
Sat. In 105 cities (N) Radio, ‘‘Another Chance.’’* 
March 19 Middletown, Conn. (D) Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


*See local newspaper for radio times and stations. Heard 
in some cities on other days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


LOCATION 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Sycamore, Ill. 


San Francisco de 
Paula, Brazil 


Long Island 


Southern Va. 


Kentucky 


Kinston, N. C. 


Lincoln, Il. 
Fallon, Nev. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago 


New York 


Santa Maria, Brazil 


Cincinnati 


Sycamore, Ill. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 


In 105 cities 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buftalo 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 


(D) “Murder in the Cathedral” 


EVENT 


by Coe College Players. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

(D) Youth Retreat. McLaren 
Center. 

(D) Annual council. 


(D) Nat. Council Leadershi 
Training visit, Rev. G. A. Morrill 
and Miss Emma Benignus. 

(D) Nat. Council Leadership 
Training visit, Rev. H. N. Neville 
and Miss L. Giesecke. 

(D) Nat. Council Leadership 
Training visit, Rev. A. D. Davies. 
(D) Clergy conference. Speaker: 
Rev. Kirk Cresap. St. Mary’s 
Church. 

(D) Woman’s Aux. mid-lenten 
conference, Trinity Church. 

(D) Clergy conference. Holy 
Trinity Church, 

(D) Lenten lecture, Dr. J. V. L. 
Casserley. Trinity Church, 


(D) Dept. of Christian Soc. Rel. 


(D) Woman’s Aux. Quiet Eve- 
ning. St. Paul’s by-the-Lake. 
(D) Conference: “Our Responsi- 
bility to Our Troubled Children’’. 
Sponsored by Church and wel- 
fare agencies. Speakers: Dr. B. 
G. Gallagher, Judge Justine 
Polier, Judge H. T. Delany, Dean 
Kenneth Johnson, Dr. Walter 
Gelhorn, Bishop Donegan. Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

(N) National Council of Brazilian 
Church. Cathedral of the 
Mediator. 

(D) Parish Life conference. Mr. 
Robert Black. Proctor House. 
(D) Parish Life conference. Mc- 
Laren Center. 

(D) Parish Life conference. St. 
George’s Church. 

Peggy Wood and Dora Chaplin. 


(D) Altar Guild meeting. 


(D) Church School Leaders 
Group. St. Philip’s Church, 


(D) Lenten lecture, Dr. J. V. L. 
Casserley. Trinity Church. 


retreat. Church of Holy Trinity. 


March 6 California Bishops Block and Shires 
March 7 Canberra and Goulburn, Bishops Burgmann and 
Australia Clements 
March 8 Canterbury, England Dr. Geoffrey F. Fisher and 
Bishops Bardsley, Rose and 
Ingle. 
March 9 Cape Town, South Africa Dr. Clayton and Bishop Lavis 
March 11 Cariboo, Canada (Vacant) 
March 12 Carlisle, England Bishops Bloomer and Turner 
March 13 Carpentaria, Australia Bishop Wilfrid J. Hudson 
March 14 Waterford and Lismore, Bishop Thos. A. Harvey 
Treland 
March 15 Central Brazil, S. America Bishop Louis C. Melcher 
March 16 Central New York Bishops Peabody and Higley 
March 17 Central Tanganyika and Bishop Alfred Stanway 
East Africa > 
March 18 Chekiang, China “ Bishop Kimber Den 
March 19 Chelmsford, England Bishops Allison, Gough and 


Narborough 


Zee | \NTERPRETATION OF VITAL SSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Thus, in my view, the basic institutions of the 
welfare state will in the long run work against 
socialism, and create a context in which private en- 
terprise can survive despite its many critics. 


Therefore, it would seem to me desirable that 
the phrase, “socialized medicine,” should never be 


used. 
Rather we should talk about national health insur- 
ance, a real triumph of the insurance principle, sig- 
nalized by its adoption on a national scale. 


Is Free Enterprise a Moral Principle? 


I have argued several times in this column that 
the tendency to turn every question confronting us — 
into a question of ultimate moral principle is mis- 
taken and mischievous. Of course many questions are | 
really. questions of principle, but many others are 
questions of expediency to be settled on purely prag- | 
matic grounds. To turn questions of expediency into 
moral questions might be described as the ‘moralistic 
fallacy.’ The case for private enterprise must be 
argued in terms of its usefulness to man and society. 

We believe in private enterprise in general because 
we believe that in most social contexts it serves man 
well. It is the best way of delivering at least some 
of the goods which human beings need and desire. — 

There is an important religious, as well as an im- 
portant political and social, question at stake here. 
The tendency to transform our inherited prefer- 
ences and prejudices into basic moral principles is 
really an idolatrous one. The basic moral principles 
come to us from God. “Faith, hope, love, these 
three.” We Christian citizens dare not subtract from 
them—that would be to deny God’s law in some es- 
sential particular. 


But it is equally wrong to venture to add to 
them—that would be to presume to add to God’s 
law something which does not really belong to it. 


This is idolatrous, for idolatry means rendering 
divine honors to something which is not divine. Thus 
to acknowledge that many questions are matters of 
pure expediency is a way of saving ourselves from 
idolatry. 


The Real Question 


Now this analysis has the virtue of indicating 
what the real question is. If private health insur- 
ance can within a reasonable span of time supply 
the nation with complete health coverage, meeting 
the nation’s medical bill 100 per cent, freeing sick- 
ness from the burden of financial anxiety, and en- 
abling the health services to pursue their humane 
purposes with maximum efficiency, then more power 
to it, for nothing further is required. 


If, however, a realistic judgment persuades us 
that it can never do so, then we must look else- 
where and experiment with other forms of social 
organization, better calculated to administer to 
the basic health needs of the nation. 
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Louisiana Observance, Award 
To MacArthur Mark Conventions 


Eighteen domestic dioceses and 
missionary districts, most of them 
in the South and Far West, led off 
the year’s roster of annual conven- 
tions, with the naming of delegates 
to the 1955 General Convention in 
Honolulu the top order of business. 

But undergirding the heightened 
interest displayed in the first Tri- 
ennial to be held outside the conti- 
nental limits of the U. S. were events 
of regional and national interest: 
eIn Los Angeles, General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur received 
an “Award of Merit Extraordinary” 
as a “Christian statesman and sol- 
dier’”’ from Bishop Francis E. Bloy. 

e In Louisiana, four bishops led dele- 
gates in an observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the founding of 
Christ Church (now Christ Church 
Cathedral), first non-Roman church 
in the lower Mississippi valley. 

ein California and Los Angeles, 
delegates voted their disapproval of 
capital punishment and forwarded 
their sentiments to the state legisla- 
ture, which is currently debating a 
proposed bill to outlaw the practice. 
e Seven convocations, meeting for 
the first time since the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segrega- 
tion on the basis of race in public 
schools, endorsed that action in vary- 
ing degrees. 

eIn Arkansas, Texas and West 
Texas, additional episcopal assistance 
was requested. 

e Two Negro delegates and four al- 
ternates were named to General Con- 
vention in five southern dioceses; in 
a sixth, a Negro was named to the 
executive board, and in a northern 
diocese a Negro’s advancement in the 
judiciary was applauded by convoca- 
tion resolution. 
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e The change in General Convention 
site from Houston, Texas, to Hono- 
lulu was applauded in California but 
severely criticized in Louisiana and 
Texas. The latter two convocations, 
however, urged support of the Tri- 
ennial now that the decision has been 
made. 


Across the country, convention ac- 
tion looked like this: 

Alabama: Bishop Charles C. J. 
Carpenter called for “logical and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
situation by all concerned,” in refer- 
ence to the Supreme Court decision 
on public school segregation. Dr. 
Luther H. Foster, Jr., president of 
Tuskegee Institute, a Negro, was 
named an alternate to General Con- 


Mrs. Goodman, Bishop Gibson and Mrs. Sayre in Los Angeles 


MARCH 6, 1955 


2ND SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


vention. The convention was held 
Jan. 18-20, at the Church of the Na- 
tivity, Huntsville. 

Arkansas: Bishop R. Bland Mitch- 
ell called the Supreme Court decision 
“but the logic of the Federal Consti- 
tution and our democratic form of 
government, tinged perhaps by the 
philosophy of the social thinking of 
the day” and “not only a matter of 
law but of the Gospel.” Delegates 


voted to elect a bishop coadjutor. 
Bishop Coadjutor John E. Hines of 
Texas was guest speaker. (St. Luke’s 
Church, Hot Springs, Jan. 26-27). 


- Atlanta: Delegates passed a reso- 
lution stating that segregation is 
“not a problem within the Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Atlanta” 
and “affirmed the Christian principle 
of the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God, which means 
segregation on the basis of race alone 
is inconsistent with the principles 
of Christian religion.” Dr. M. D. 
Kennedy, a Negro, of Atlanta, was 


7 
‘ 


\ 
\ 


General MacArthur receives plaque from Bishop Bloy 


elected to the executive board, repre- 
senting the northern convocation. 
(St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, Jan. 25- 
26). 

California: Delegates voted, 155- 
55, to oppose capital punishment in 
prisons. They also urged “bringing 
the full weight of the Church into 
action against” injustices of segrega- 
tion. Bishop Karl Morgan Block 
called the selection of Honolulu as 
a General Convention site ‘an act of 
real statesmanship.”’ Delegates also 
voted to “explore ways” by which re- 
tired clergy can earn sufficient in- 
come to qualify for benefits under the 
Federal Social Security Act. (Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco, Feb. 2-3). 

Dallas: Delegates voted a goal of 
$6,000 to defray the cost of sending 
deputies to General Convention, and 
decided that a Sunday in Eastertide 
would be chosen for a special offer- 
ing for that purpose. They also 
voted: to raise an additional $70,000 
over $41,000 already in hand for the 
establishment of a diocesan center; 
a $50,000 fund for mission land and 
property; to add $75,000 to the pres- 
ent $25,000 revolving fund; $10,000 
for the House of the Mediator, re- 
treat center at Texarkana, Texas. 
Bishop Arthur C. Lichtenberger of 
Missouri was the keynote speaker. 
(Christ Church, Dallas, Jan. 26-27). 

Eau Claire: E. B. Bundy of Eau 
Claire was named chancellor, and 
C. L. Baldwin of La Crosse was given 
the title of honorary chancellor. The 
Dr. William G. Wright, direc- 
tor of National Council’s Home De- 
partment, addressed delegates on 
“The Task of the Church.” (Christ 


Rey. 


8 


Church Cathedral, Eau Claire, Jan. 
23)! 

Los Angeles: The award given 
General MacArthur was made at a 
convention luncheon, Jan. 26, in the 
Biltmore Bowl, Biltmore Hotel. In 
responding to the presentation be- 
fore 1,100 guests, the general re- 
viewed his policy of establishing free- 
dom of religion in Japan in his role 
as Supreme commander. 

California Governor Goodwin 
Knight, an Episcopalian, and Los 
Angeles Mayor Norris Poulson were 
guests at the convention dinner. 

A tribute was paid to Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur at the luncheon by Mrs. 
Samuel H. Sayre, of Eagle Rock (SEE 
CUT), president of the diocesan Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 

Delegates voted, 222-86, to peti- 
tion the state legislature to abolish 
capital punishment, and also voted 
unanimously to support the National 
Council’s stand on the Supreme Court 
ruling outlawing segregation in pub- 
lic schools. 

Virginia’s Bishop Coadjutor Rob- 
ert F. Gibson, Jr., preached in the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
“The Fullness of Christ’? and ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the 
diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, which 
re-elected Mrs. Langley Goodman, 
Altadena (SEE CUT), to her second 
term as WA diocesan treasurer. (St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, Jan. 
26-27). 

Louisiana: Commemorating the 
fact that the first rector of Christ 
Church had come to Louisiana in 
1805 from the Diocese of New York, 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 


mounted the pulpit of Christ Church 


Cathedral to pay tribute to the foun- | 


ders of the Episcopal Church in | 


Louisiana and call upon the present 
generation to place their “hope in 
God” in a world situation that “is 
not encouraging.” 

Also taking part. in the celebra- 
tions were the diocesan, the Rt. Rev, 
Girault M. Jones; Suffragan Bishop 
Iveson B. Noland, and Bishop Albert 


R. Stuart of Georgia, former dean | 


of Christ Church Cathedral. 

Bishop Stuart reviewed the history 
of the Church in the lower Mississip- 
pi Valley, paying tribute to Christ 
Church’s organizer, the Rev. Dr. 
Philander Chase and the diocese’s 
first bishop, the Rt. Rev. Leonidas K. 
Polk, who died on the field of battle 
as a Confederate general. 

Bishop Jones accused the Church 
of “playing the role of Jonah” in 
switching the General Convention 
site, and referred to Houston as a 
“Ninevah,” that could have been a 
test of Christian witness. 

“The blame,” he said, “lies within 
the Church itself.” 

The convention was held Jan. 26- 
27, at Christ Church Cathedral, New 
Orleans. 

Maryland: The convention was 
held for the first time since 1924 
outside the City of Baltimore, and 
was broadcast state-wide for the first 
time in its history. Delegates voted 
to make the Church of the Incarna- 
tion the Cathedral Church of the In- 
carnation, and to institute an 18- 
member cathedral chapter. They also 
voted to start fund-raising machinery 
for a survey of the diocese. (All 
Saints’ Church, Frederick, Feb. 1-2). 

Michigan: Delegates voted to raise 
St. Paul’s Cathedral from ‘pro’ to 
“full” status, and to erect a Cathe- 
dral Activities Building. They also 
decided to defer election of a second 
suffragan until paying the National 
Council quota in full. A change in 
the canons was approved to make 
Mariners’ Church (SEE DIOCESAN), 
independent of the Detroit City Mis- 
sion Society. Meeting concurrently 
with the convocation, the diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary observed its 75th 
anniversary. (Masonic Temple, De- 
troit, Feb. 2). 

Mississippi: Three missions were 
admitted to parish status for the 
first time in the diocese’s history: 
St. James’, Jackson; Church of the 


Mediator, Meridian; St. John’s, 
Ocean Springs. W. Milam Davis, 
president of Okolona College, a 


Negro, was named an alternate to 
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General Convention. (St. Andrew’s 
Church, Jackson, Jan. 18-19). 

Ohio: The diocese went over the 
top in its National Council and 
Builders for Christ campaigns, and 
reported the completion of a more 
than $144 million building campaign, 
with 38 parishes improving facilities. 
Delegates passed a resolution con- 
gratulating the Hon. Charles W. 
White, Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Cuyahoga County, on 
his appointment to that post, highest 
judicial office believed to be held by 
a Negro in the country. Mr. White 
is a communicant of St. Andrew’s, 
Cleveland. (Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 
land, Jan. 28). 

Oklahoma: In reference to the Su- 
preme Court decision on segregation 
abolition in public schools, delegates 
voted to “work with others to peace- 
fully bring this law into effect in 
the state of Oklahoma.” They also 
voted to join the Oklahoma Council 
of Churches. Among delegates named 
to General Convention were two 
Negroes, the Rev. Shirley G. Sanchez 
(deputy) and Arthur D. Boyd (al- 
ternate), both of Oklahoma City’s 
Church of the Redeemer. (St. John’s 
Church, Oklahoma City, Jan. 26-27). 

San Joaquin: The convention was 
held in a new, $250,000 church re- 
built after the former church had 
been destroyed in the Bakersfield- 
Tehachapi earthquake. Delegates 
voted to require all clergy to join 
the existing health insurance plan, or 
show proof of membership in a sim- 
ilar plan. Bishop Sumner Walters 
_ reported an increase of 750 per cent 

in financial support in the missionary 

district in the last decade. Bishop 

Russell S. Hubbard of Spokane was 

guest speaker. (St. Paul’s Church, 

Bakersfield, Jan. 23-25). 

Tennessee: Delegates adopted a 
record budget of $350,676, admitted 
three new parishes, purchased Du- 

Bose Conference Center from the 

DuBose Training School for $50,000, 

and voted to spend $21,000 on im- 

proving it. The Rev. St. Julian Simp- 

kins, Negro rector of Immanuel 

Church, Memphis, only church left 

standing when bulldozers cleared the 

way for a large Negro housing proj- 
ect, was named a delegate to General 

Convention. The Rev. Dr. William G. 

Pollard, atom scientist who entered 

the priesthood through the perpetual 

diaconate, was named a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of the South. (St. John’s Church, 

Memphis, Jan. 19-20). 

Texas: Besides marking the re- 
_ tirement of Bishop Quin, voicing cri- 
ticism of the change of the site of 

General Convention and support of 
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the Supreme Court decision on segre- 
gation in public schools (HCnews, 
Feb. 20), the convention named Dr. 
O’Hara Lanier, president of Texas 
South University and former U. S. 
Minister to Liberia, an alternate to 
General Convention. He is a Negro. 
A new mission in a new suburban de- 
velopment of Houston was officially 
recognized by the diocese and regis- 
tered its name as St. Simon’s, after 
St. Simon (Zelotes), the Apostle, and 
in honor of Bishop Quin. Bishop 


Bishops Emrich and Quin 


Richard 8S. M. Emrich of Michigan 
(SEE CUT) was guest speaker. (Church 
of St. John the Divine, Houston, Jan. 
20-22). 

West Texas: Bishop Everett H. 
Jones requested the election of a suf- 
fragan bishop to help cover ‘“‘the 67,- 
000 square miles of this diocese and 
the 50 per cent more churches than 
we had 12 years ago.” Bishop Clin- 
ton S. Quin of Texas addressed the 
council and the 60th annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. (Christ 
Church, San Antonio, Jan. 30-Feb. 
J) 

Western Michigan: The diocese 
accepted its full quota of $40,220 for 
the General Church for the first time 
in its history. Three newly-organ- 
ized missions were accepted. Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel, presiding officer 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial, 
addressed a special meeting of the 
diocesan WA in Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids. (Cathedral Church of St. 
Mark, Grand Rapids, Jan. 25-26). 


Honolulu Plans 

Meeting in February for the first 
time since last June, General Con- 
vention’s Committee of Arrange- 
ments ironed out details of the what, 
where and when in Honolulu next 
September. 


Bishop Harry S. Kennedy of Hono- 
lulu reported: “The House of Bishops 
will meet in the Veterans’ Club, op- 
posite the campus of Iolani School. 
The House of Deputies will meet in 
the school’s gymnasium-auditorium. 
The joint sessions will be held in 
the Civic Auditorium. The Triennial 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
will be held in the Chapel of Iolani 
School.” 

Other program information ap- 
proved by the committee includes: 
Opening Service, Sun., Sept. 4, at 8 
p.-m., in the Civic Auditorium; Cor- 
porate Communion for members, 
Mon., Sept. 5, at 7:30 a.m., in the 
Chapel of Iolani School; Corporate 
Communion for Triennial delegates, 
same date and time, in St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral; convening of the Houses 
of Bishops and Deputies, Mon., Sept. 
5, at 10:30 a.m., and official reception 
for convention and triennial dele- 
gates, Mon., Sept. 5, at 8:30 p.m., 
on the grounds of the Royal Hawai- 
ian Hotel. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
United Thank Offering presentation 
will be made Thurs., Sept. 8, at 7:30 
a.m., in the Civic Auditorium. 

The committee approved two cate- 
gories of exhibits, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Honolulu committee: 
non-commercial—must be from 
either official or established Episco- 
pal, non-profit organizations; and 
commercial—must be arranged by 
reputable business houses selling 
products used in or by Episcopal 
churches. 

In addition, it was voted that mass 
meetings be held on Overseas Mis- 
sions, Home Missions and Ecumen- 
ical Relations. Dates and times are 
Tues., Sept. 6; Thurs., Sept. 8, and 
Sun., Sept. 11, all at 8 p.m. 

Attending the New York meeting 
were Presiding Bishop Sherrill; 
Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn of 
Newark; the Rev. Canon Theodore 
O. Wedel, president of the House of 
Deputies, and Anson T. McCook, com- 
prising the Committee on Arrange- 
ments of the General Convention; 
Bishop Kennedy; Mrs. George HE. 
Goss, President of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of Honolulu; the Rev. Gardiner 
M. Day, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1952; H. M. Ad- 
dinsell, John Reinhardt, and the Rev. 
Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, comprising 
National Council’s Committee on the 
General Convention, and Mrs. Arthur 
M. Sherman, Executive Secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

ECnews will print in a later issue 
the complete program for General 
Convention. 


Clergymen gather for one of their sessions with the bishop during intensive program. (See Backstage) 


Operation Carbondale 


HAT would happen in your 
church if it had nine priests and 

a bishop on its staff? To a church 
harassed by a clergy shortage, this 
must sound like utopia! But this 
was the happy situation at Trinity 
Church, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
for one week in January, when ten 
clergy, including the bishop of the 
diocese, were “full time” on its staff. 
The idea began last spring when 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, 


There were over 300 home calls 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Bishop of Bethlehem, asked for 
priests to volunteer for a “pilot ven- 
ture’ in which clerical manpower 
would be lavishly poured into a 
church. Nine clergy volunteered. 
They were rectors of large city 
parishes and vicars of small mis- 
sions; men of long experience in the 
ministry and younger clergy not long 
out of the seminary. All agreed to 
give full time for one week to the 
venture. 

Trinity Church, Carbondale, 
through its rector offering itself for 
the experiment, is in a city where an- 
thracite coal was first commercially 
mined in 1830. For a century it was 
a thriving mining city. Now the 
coal is gone. The past twenty years 
have been a period of decreasing 
population. 

(Trinity Church, founded in 1835 
and still a parish of more than four 
hundred communicants, is a stone 
edifice, flanked by a modern parish 
hall. The Rev. Clarke Trumbore, 
rector for more than twenty years, 
has gained a place of recognized 
leadership in the community. ) 

It was early decided that this was 
to be a mission to a parish rather 
than to the unchurched. The life of 
the parish needed strengthening and 
encouragement. Planning and prep- 
aration began early in the Fall, but 
to secure greater impact intensive 
publicity was purposely limited to 


six weeks before the mission. Com-¥ 
mittees in the parish accepted manyi| 
responsibilities. The bishop met with} 
the congregation to discuss the mis+ 
sion. A special prayer was said day 
by day by the faithful. Interest was 
built up in the community. 

Meanwhile, the clergy team was! 
meeting and writing to one anol 
to plan strategy for the week. Themes} 
were carefully worked out. Various} 
duties were assigned, and then men} 
began personal preparation. 

Sunday, the opening day of that 
mission, dawned clear and cold. Leav-} 
ing their parishes, the members of! 
the team drove to Carbondale thatii 
afternoon, some coming from more! 
than a hundred miles. That evening} 
the team ate supper together in the! 
parish hall, beginning a custom they) 
followed all week. These meals pro-~: 
vided a time for evaluation, continued 
planning, readjustments and fellow~ 
ship. In a team operation, they were’ 
important. 

In the evening, the mission opened: 
and there was double the usual Sun- 
day morning congregation present! 
Before the service began, as the 
people were still coming in, there 
was an informal hymn-sing, led by 
the Rev. Fred Trumbore. Striding 
up and down the aisle, he taught new 
hymns and instructed the congrega+ 
tion in the better understanding ofi 
old ones. The bishop played the or- 


Experiment at Pennsylvania church—with ‘clerical’ manpower 


an. During the week, the singing 
eadily grew in enthusiasm and vol- 
me. No choir was used. 

The advantages of the abundance 
f clergy manpower were soon seen 

this first service, conducted by 

e Rev. David Jones. The question 
eriod was led by the Rev. Richard 

ite. The Rev. Henry Russell gave 

e instruction. The sermon was 

reached by the bishop. Other clergy 
ere available for personal counsel- 
g and individual instruction, stand- 
g by the tract table. 
Beginning on Monday morning, 
ere were four celebrations of the 
oly Communion each day, the 
arliest at 6:15 A.M. Some were 
imple in ceremonial; some more 
laborate. Over a hundred made their 
yommunion each day. Later in the 
norning, the bishop, assisted by the 
sev. Henry Russell, conducted a 
service of Christian Healing. The of- 
ice of Unction of the Sick, and the 
saying on of Hands, from the Book 
f Common Prayer, were used. More 
ind more people came to this service. 
fien left their business to come, and 
roung people were excused from high 
chool to be present. 

In the afternoon, there was a Chil- 
lren’s Mission, led by the Rev. L. H. 
linrichs, the Rev. Lyle Scott and 
‘y. Trumbore. The eagerness of chil- 
iren to attend this service was some 
mbarrassment to mothers who 
vanted to prepare an early dinner 
nd come to the evening service with 
heir husbands! 

Outside the church, members of 
he team spoke at civic luncheon 
lubs. The bishop broadcast over the 
9cal radio station and spoke to the 
igh school released-time class. 

The team stayed in the homes of 
arishioners, and many a clergyman 
ound himself sitting up late at night 
fter a full day in order to discuss 
ome religious situation with his host 
nd hostess! 

All of this would seem to be a com- 
lete schedule even for ten men, but 
ne of the most important aspects of 
he mission was intensive parish call- 
ng. Members of the team spent all 
vailable time visiting the homes of 
ne parishioners. 

On Friday night, the bishop 
reached to a crowded church at the 
losing service of the mission. The 
inging was magnificent. The wor- 
hip was vital. There was a high and 
oly feeling in the church that night. 
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At the end of the sermon, the bishop 
called upon the congregation to re- 
new their Confirmation vows. He 
asked them questions on the Con- 
firmation service, and prayed for the 
gift of God’s Holy Spirit. Then with 
hands extended over the congrega- 
tion, as though again he was laying 
hands upon them, he said the Con- 
firmation prayer for this congrega- 
tion. 

The results of such a mission? The 
overwhelming response of the con- 
gregation was thanksgiving to AI- 
mighty God. They were thankful for 
new-found understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Church. The sacra- 
ments were more meaningful. The 
fellowship was more real. They were 
conscious also of their own respon- 
sibility as members of the redeemed 
fellowship, both to the fellowship and 
to the world about them. 

There was an increase in the parish 
of personal religious practices, of 
grace at meals, of family prayers, 
of family worship, of bible reading. 
The children were taught the ways 
of prayer. 

As a result of this mission, there 
will be prayer groups, a Bible class, 
a Christian Healing Service, an ex- 
tra Confirmation class. In Trinity 
Church, too, there is now a closer re- 
lationship with their bishop and the 
diocesan clergy who lived with them 
and worked with them and entered 
their homes during this week. 


The Rev. Fred Trumbore leads children’s mission in hymn-singing 


And what of this clergy team of 
ten? Under God, the secret of the 
success of the mission was the un- 
precedented use of clerical man- 
power. How did the clergy feel at 
the end of the week? They were un- 
animous in agreeing that it was a 
stirring spiritual experience for 
them. Their own faith in God was 
strengthened. Their fellowship with 
one another was deepened. They all 
felt that God had used them to bring 
a blessing to His Church in a new 
and exciting way. All were eager 
again to be part of such a team. All 
felt that they had stumbled upon a 
wonderful technique that the Church 
could use. 

Members of the’ team were the 
Very Rev. Fred W. Trumbore, Dean 
of the Convocation of Scranton and 
rector of St. Clement’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre; the Rev. Richard K. 
White, St. Luke’s Church, Scranton; 
the Rev. DeVere L. Shelmandine, St. 
John’s and St. David’s Churches, 
Scranton; the Rev. L. Harold Hin- 
richs, Grace Church, Honesdale; the 
Rev. David W. Jones, Church of 
Faith, Mahanoy City, and Christ 
Church, Frackville; the Rev. Lyle 
Scott, St. Mary’s Church, Reading; 
the Rev. Henry G. Russell, St. John’s 
Church, Jim Thorp; the Rev. David 
S. Gearhart, St. George’s Church, 
Hellerton; the Rey. Clarke Trum- 
bore, Trinity Church, Carbondale, 
and Bishop Warnecke. END. 
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Michigan 5-Year Plan 
Spells Record Growth 


“We're still only scratching the 
surface. The unmet needs are enor- 
mous.” 

With these words the Rt. Rev. 
Richard §. M. Emrich, diocesan of 
Michigan, heralded the completion of 
a five-year, multi-million dollar plan 
of Church expansion. 

“Tt has been a moving experience,” 
the bishop reported. ‘‘While we have 
distributed nearly $1,000,000 from 
the diocese, our parishes and mis- 
sions have added some $8,000,000 
in property values on their own in- 
itiative.” 

The expansion program began in 
1949, with the inauguration of a 
drive for $977,000 in capital funds. 

By 1950 sufficient money was on 
hand to begin a program of distribu- 
vion, by loan (often at one per cent 
interest) and by gift, and encourage- 
ment of initiative at the local level. 

Steadily funds flowed out—a grant 
of $15,000 for a church in St. Clair 
Shores, a loan of $35,000 for a-build- 
ing for the new mission in Livonia; 
grants up to $12,500 to buy land in 
Drayton Plains, Wyandotte, Allen 
Park, Clawson and Utica; some $35,- 
000 for repairs, maintenance and 
building improvements to rectories 
and parish houses in a dozen places; 
$45,000 for Mariners’ Inn and Mar- 
iners’ Church (SEE CUT), to refur- 
bish them and continue a century of 
service at the foot of Woodward 
Avenue. 

A whole ring of churches has 
sprung up encircling the Detroit 
metropolitan area, to serve the ex- 
plosive growth of the suburbs. Ac- 
companying this has been expansion 
to other areas of the diocese— 
Thumb, Saginaw, Jackson, Houghton 
Lake, Gaylord and Cheboygan. 

Hand-in-hand with diocesan sup- 
port has gone resurgence on the 
local level, with parishes sponsoring 
their own missions and vestries rais- 
ing their own funds for needed con- 
struction. 

More than $662,000 has been com- 
mitted from the Bishop’s Advance 
Fund in loans and gifts, with other 
trusts and funds adding $280,000. 
By the end of the Five-Year Plan 
the diocese had put nearly $1,000,000 
to work and had recorded a dramatic 
story of growth—communicant 
strength up from 45,000 to 53,000; 
independent parishes, from 82 to 91; 
missions, from 54 to 60; clergy, from 
147 to 175, and total property values, 
from $1614 million to $26 million. 
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Recently a bank loan was procured 
for $250,000 additional working capi- 
tal. 

“The Church,” as the bishop ob- 
served, “has indeed grown by leaps 
and bounds.” 

But, as with all ambitious proj- 
ects, it is only the beginning. 


New Headquarters 


A woman who throughout her life 
was active on the national and inter- 
national Church scene has bequeathed 
her spacious, 25-room home to the 
Diocese of Rochester for conversion 
into a diocesan headquarters. 

She is the late Mrs. Edwin A. Steb- 
bins, who died last Fall and who, at 
different times, was chairman of the 
Executive Board of the national 
Woman’s Auxiliary and presiding 
officer at a WA triennial. She was in 
attendance at many inter-Church 
conferences, including those at Laus- 
anne, Lund, Edinburgh, Amsterdam 
and the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches last sum- 
mer at Evanston, III. 

The house, constructed of red 
brick in an old English architectural 
style, was built by Mrs. Stebbins’ 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Sibley, 
in 1914. Mr. Sibley was one of the 
founders of the Rochester firm of 
Sibley, Lindsay and Curr Co. 

Six diocesan staff members carry- 
ing on their work at 110 Merriman 


CHURCH ON THE MOVE: Old Mariners’, Detroit, spiritual retreat for 
Great Lakes seamen for 108 years, is moved by steel rails and rollers to a 
new location 700 feet away (ECnews, Jan. 23). The 6,000,000- pound 


structure was moved at the rate of 50 feet a day. 


Street were scheduled to move into 
the new headquarters at 935 East 
Avenue last month. 


Personnel Changes 


Two veteran staff members have : 
retired and two clergymen have : 


joined the staff of the Episcopal City 
Mission in Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Dr. Alfred M. Smith, 


composer of three tunes for the 1940 
Hymnal, retired after 35 years as 
a chaplain, principally at the East- 
ern State Penitentiary. 

Miss Bertha B. Mills, Director of 
Religious Education at Sleighton 
Farm, a committal school for girls, 
retired after 30 years’ service. 

The Rev. Anson B. Haughton, one- 


time electronics engineer in the U.S... 
Navy, missionary to Liberia and so- | 


b) 


cial worker with Big Brothers, Bos-. 


ton, was named chaplain to the State 


Penitentiary, a newly-opened state } 


a 


oe 


hospital and to assist at the Phila- - 


delphia General Hospital. 
The Rev. David E. Seaboldt, a 
former newspaperman with the 


— 


Honeybrook (Pa.) Herald, was as- - 


signed to the city prisons and hos- 


pital. He has served several mis- - 


sions in the Midwest and as curate 
at St. Peter’s, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Before entering the ministry, he: 
was an active lay reader, serving: 


churches 
and Newton Square, Pa. 
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Nevada Clergyman Killed 
While Aiding Inebriate 

The violent death of two clergy- 
men within a month’s time has 
shocked Episcopalians across the na- 
tion. 

Shortly following the fatal assault 
of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin H. Bissell, 
eurate at old St. Peter’s, Philadel- 
phia, (HCnews, Feb. 6) came news 
of the shooting of the Rev. T. Mal- 
colm Jones, rector of Christ Church, 
Las Vegas, Nev., by a migrant pros- 
pector and miner whom he had known 
for 20 years, and was trying to re- 
habilitate. 

Fr. Jones, according to reports 
from the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, 
Nevada missionary bishop, had 
driven to a restaurant with his as- 
sailant, Ray Smith, and a former 
parishioner, John Wallace. With 
them was the priest’s wife. 

Smith had been drinking heavily 
and was using abusive language. 
The group had gone to the restaurant 
with the hope of getting Smith some 
food and coffee. 

As Fr. Jones stepped out of the 
ear at their destination, Smith 
reached across Mrs. Jones and shot 
the clergyman, killing him instantly. 
Wallace, who was in the back seat, 
disarmed the assailant and turned 
him over to the police. 

Smith, who is under indictment 
for murder awaiting results of a 
psychiatric examination, had been 
committed to two mental institutions, 
one in New York and one in Califor- 
nia, police disclosed. 

Fr. Jones came to Las Vegas in 
March, 1952, from St. Paul’s, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He began his ministry 
in Montana in 1929. Besides serving 
on the executive council and Board 
of Examining Chaplains in Nevada, 
he had trebled the congregation of 
Christ Church and started new con- 
struction. 

The 49-year-old clergyman is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons, Lt. 
Tom M. Jones and §S. G. Jones, and 
a daughter, Juliet. 

The shooting occurred Jan. 19. 


Vestpocket Answers 


For. all those who have ever 
queried, “What is Death?”—and who 
hasn’t—a 78-year-old retired clergy- 
man has a vestpocket answer. 

Printed on postal-size cards, dis- 
tributed to all who request them, are 
seven answers, to the query by the 
Rey. William Porkess, former rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., and now a summer supply 
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NEW ROLE: Flanked by movie stars, John Ericson, Rita Gam and George 


Murphy, Bishop Oliver J. Hart, diocesan of Pennsylvania, took part in the 
opening of @ gas-lit replica of a nickelodeon at Philadelphia's Franklin 
Institute, for the showing of old silent films, precursors of the ‘talkies.’ 


preacher in Brooklyn. The idea for 
the cards came after the death of his 
infant son many years ago. 

Dr. Porkess’ seven answers are: 
> It (Death) is the greatest moment 
—of the sum-total of our years spent 
on earth. 
> It is the end of our time, but a 
wonderful beginning in the other 
world of timelessness. 
> It is the silencing of the physical 
machinery of the body, but also the 
liberation of the soul from all limita- 
tions. 
> It is the promise of answers to 
all unanswered questions during our 
reign of the flesh. 
> It is the dethronement of sight 
by the enthronement of progressive 
vision. 
> It is the eradication of all suffer- 
ing, and the experience of continued 
radiant spiritual health. 
> It is the glorious and final pro- 
vision of God, for man—‘I go to 
prepare a place for you.” 

The cards are a capsule version 
of seven sermons Dr. Porkess de- 
livered on death following the loss 
of his son. The sermons proved such 
a source of comfort to persons under 
bereavement that they were pub- 
lished in a book, with the expense 
borne by a layman whose son was 
killed in an airplane accident. 

More than 10,000 of the vestpocket 
cards, summarizing the sermons, 
have been distributed. 


Ingbrieje.--). 


Eleven domestic missionary bish- 
ops of the Church met with host 
Bishop A. B. Kinsolving II, and the 
Rev. Dr. William G. Wright of the 
Home Department for their second 
annual meeting in Phoenix, Ariz. On 
hand were Bishops Lewis (Nevada), 
Watson (Utah), Walters (San Joa- 
quin), Rhea (Idaho), Quarterman 
(North Texas), Nichols (Salina), 
Hunter (Wyoming), Gesner (S. D.), 
Emery (N. D.), Barton (Eastern 
Oregon), Hubbard (Spokane). 

The Rey. Kenneth W. Cary, rector 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif., recently held his 500th 
baptism since taking charge of the 
church in 1944. : 

Celebrating anniversaries re- 
cently were Bishop Howard R. 
Brinker of Nebraska (the 15th of 
his consecration), the Rev. William 
H. Stone, St. Mary’s, Burlington, 
N. J., (the 50th of his ordination to 
the priesthood), and the Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Eckel, Trinity, Tulsa, Okla. 
(the 25th as rector). Dr. Eckel has 
been in the ministry for 40 years. 

After 12 years as business man- 
ager of Holy Cross Press, the Rev. 
A. I. Drake is leaving to assume the 
newly-created post of chaplain to the 
Keeley Institute of Dwight, Ill., and 
Greensboro, N. C. He will act as pas- 
toral counselor, working at the 
Dwight headquarters, and will also 
work with outpatients. 
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40 W. 13th St:, New York 


Lighting fixtures not only 
provide proper illumination - 


but also serve as’decorative 
elements in a Church inte- 
rior. Our lighting engineers 


and designers strive for a 
pleasing integration of 
function and decor. 
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LAYMEN 


New York Lawyer Honored 


By Protestant Council 


An Episcopal layman has been 
cited by the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York for outstand- 
ing service to the cause of Protes- 
tantism. 

So honored was Charles H. Tuttle, 
eminent attorney and active parish- 
ioner of Grace Church. He was pre- 
sented with the citation by his rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Louis W. Pitt. 

Mr. Tuttle has been counselor for 
the inter-denominational body since 
its formation in 1940. 

Since 1950, he has been chairman 
of the legal committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, in which 
capacity he successfully defended 
the constitutionality of released time 
for religious education in all courts, 
including the United States Supreme 
Court. He is a former U. S. attorney 
for the Southern District of New 
York. 

In accepting the citation, Mr. 
Tuttle pleaded that ‘“‘in our frenzied 
zeal for security, let us always re- 
member that unity in brotherhood 
comes before unity in arms or unity 
in uniform.” 


Significant Meetings 

Great strides have been made in 
the effectiveness of laymen at the 
parish and diocesan level, but the 
power of the laity must become an 
equally strong factor in the Church’s 
national and international program. 

This is the conclusion of a special 
sub-committee which reviewed the 


annual conference of the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work. 

The meeting showed, according to 
the sub-committee report, that the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee has 
“come of age.” The evidence? 


> Reduced resistance of clergymen. 
& Wider acceptance by dioceses. 


> The committee’s work cuts across 
churchmanship lines. 

> It functions equally well in rural 
and urban areas. 

The only problem really troubling 
the committee, added the report, is 
the lack of integration with the na- 
tional program of the Church. 

The Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
is directed by the Rev. Howard VY. 
Harper, who also attended and re- 
ported on the work of his committee 
to the National Council of the Bro- 
therhood of St. Andrew, meeting in 
Trinity Church, Hartford. Council 
members were guests of the diocesan 
assembly of BSA in Connecticut. 

Elected to BSA National Councii 
were Keith B. Hook, Hartford, and 
Scott Alford, Middletown. 

Announced also was the election 
of William Walker of Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., as junior 
member of the National Junior Divi- 
sion Committee, and Alexander Coch- 
ran, Jr., who will represent the Jun- 
ior Brotherhood at the national con- 
vention of the House of Young 
Churchmen this summer. 


* The Rev. Dan M. Potter, acting executive di- 
rector of the Protestant Council of New York; 
fe ree Mr. Tuttle and his grandson, Andrew 

oyd. 


Presentation of award to New York lawyer, Charles Tuttle* 
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WOMEN 


Prejudice A Disgrace: 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


In connection with the recent na- 
tion-wide observance of Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
a leading author and Churchwoman 
speaks out against human prejudice. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner writes: 

“The fact that racial and religious 


: 
‘prejudice should, in any form, exist 
‘in a great democracy, is an incredible 
mockery of the very word democracy. 
It should be considered in the light 
of a personal disgrace to every citi- 


zen of that same democracy. For 
prejudice is a crime. It is a crime 
against the democratic ideal, a crime 
against the teachings of Christianity, 
Judaism and the great religions, a 
crime against human decency and a 
crime against just plain common 
sense. 

“Furthermore, it is a crime for 
which every American citizen, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is responsible, if 
not for its inception, at least for the 
continuance of its presence in our 
world today. We are responsible be- 
cause of our apathy in sidestepping 
the issue, because of our outmoded 
give-it-time-it-will-cure-itself atti- 
tude, because of our kidding our- 
selves with the preposterous fable 
that it is a special problem to be 
solved by the special persons af- 
fected. 

“The problem is our problem, and 
as long as prejudice exists in our 
land, we are the persons affected. 
The solving of it must be done by 
all of us, each and every man, woman 
and child of this nation, of every 
walk of life and of every race, creed 
or color.” 

Brotherhood Week had as _ its 
theme this year, “One Nation Under 
God,” and its honorary chairman, 
President Eisenhower, summed up 
the reason for its observance as going 
back to the ‘answer given to the 
first man who asked, ‘Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper?’ ” 


Invitation to Wives 

Wives joined their clergymen hus- 
bands at the annual Clergy Quiet 
Day of the Diocese of Bethlehem 
at the Cathedral Church of the Na- 
tivity, Bethlehem. 

Departing from custom, the Rt. 
Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, dio- 
cesan, said that “too seldom do clergy 
have the privilege of kneeling beside 
their wives and of making their com- 
munions together.” 
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Miss Skinner: author, churchwoman 


The Quiet Day is held annually on 
the anniversary of the bishop’s con- 
secration, which comes in February. 
Bishop Warnecke’s meditations this 
year were on the theme of clerical 
family life. 


Scouts Accent Prayer 
Cover Story 


Girl Scout Week observance begins 
March 6, with worship services in 
churches around the country as a fit- 
ting emphasis on the first of a three- 
fold 1955 theme: ‘Believe, Belong, 
Build.” 

Enlarging on this theme, the na- 
tional organization said in part, Girl 
Scouts believe by constantly renew- 
ing their promise to God and their 
country; belong by learning through 
actual experience to accept people on 
the basis of their essential worth, 
and build as each girl in scouting 
develops her own best capacities 
under the guidance of trained adults. 

It is estimated that about one- 
fourth of the 110,000 Girl Scout 
troops are connected with religious 
institutions of various denomina- 
tions. Girl Scout membership is at 
the all-time high of 1,750,000 girls 
with more than 500,000 adults work- 
ing with them. 

The week’s observance ends March 
12, actual date of the organization’s 
founding 43 years ago by Juliette 
Gordon Low in Savannah, Ga. 

In the cover picture, Brownie 
Scouts are greeted by the Rev. Al- 
fred R. Malone, rector, St. John’s 
Church, Mason City, Iowa, as they 
arrive for Girl Scout Sunday serv- 
ices. 
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RADIO-FILM 


New Foundation Trustees 
May Convene This Month 


Bishop Thomas Carruthers, presi- 
dent of Province IV and South Caro- 
lina’s diocesan, expects to call the 
first meeting of the trustees of the 
new Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation 
this month in Atlanta. 

While the foundation was estab- 
lished and trustees elected at last 
November’s Fourth Province Synod, 
announcement of its beginning was 
withheld until February pending ac- 
ceptance by the trustees of their elec- 
tion. 

Main purpose of the new corpora- 
tion is to gather more funds to give 
greater support to The EHpiscopal 
Hour series produced by the Province 
at the Protestant Radio and Tele- 
vision Center in Atlanta, as well as 
funds for new radio and television 
programs and experimentation and 
research into new areas. 

The number of stations carrying 
The Episcopal Hour has increased 
from less than 30, located within the 
province, to more than 250, extend- 
ing from coast to coast; and the pro- 
gram is now being aired over the 
complete facilities of the Armed 
Forces radio network. 

The foundation is planned to ap- 
peal to the entire Church—provinces, 
dioceses, individuals and other foun- 
dations. Trustees are: 

Bishop Edwin A. Penick of North 
Carolina; Bishop Girault M. Jones 
of Louisiana; the Rev. William S. 
Lea of Knoxville, Tenn.; the Rev. 
Marshall Seifert of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Maurice E. Bennett, Jr., of 
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Wilmington, N. C.; Vinton Freedley 
of New York City; Edmund Orgill of 
Memphis, Tenn.; William H. Ruffin 
of Durham, N. C., and Lt. Gen. Troy 
H. Middleton of Baton Rouge, La. 

The foundation, chartered in Geor- 
gia, is the legal and corporate body 
for the receipt of gifts and funds, 
and is tax-free. 


Trinity Programs Taped 


Noon-hour prayer services at Old 
Trinity Church, New York—offered 
daily to busy Wall Streeters and to 
thousands of other New Yorkers each 
Friday afternoon by radio—are now 
available on tape recordings for 
wider use. 

The Radio and Television Division 
of National Council, in cooperation 
with Station WQXR, which is carry- 
ing the services, is preparing a series 
of 52 recordings to answer the needs 
of clergymen and local radio program 
directors. 

The half-hour programs of prayer, 
music and a short message are con- 
ducted in the church by clergy of 
Trinity Parish, oldest on Manhattan 
Island. Dr. George Mead, organist 
and choir director, leads the Trinity 
Church Radio Choir during the 
broadcasts. 

The first 18 programs in the series 
are now available, at a cost of $5.06 
per tape, from the Division of Radio 
and Television, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


*In picture, standing, are John Gunn, producer 
of the series and the Rev. Dana F. Kennedy, new 
head of National Council’s Radio and Television 
Division. 
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WQXR technicians direct Trinity’s program of prayer* 
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Japan’s Presiding Bishop 
Fulfills Church’s Promise 


Many years ago, the Japanese 
Church sent a young leper, Mr. Keiya 
Aoki, to be a lay missionary in the 
Ryukyu Islands. With funds fur- 
nished him by the Church, he bought 
land and founded what is now the 
leper colony of Airaku-en. At that 
time the Church promised to send a 
priest to minister to the lepers Mr. 
Aoki gathered in his colony. 

That promise of long years’ stand- 
ing was kept recently when Presid- 
ing Bishop Michael H. Yashiro of the 
Church in Japan visited Okinawa and 
ordained the Rev. Luke Kimoto to 
the priesthood at the leper colony. 

Not only was this the first ordi- 
nation in the Ryukyu Islands, but 
it’s thought to be one of the few in 
Christian history ever held in a leper 
chapel with leper Christians making 
up the majority of the congregation. 

This was the highlight of Bishop 
Yashiro’s 10-day episcopal visitation 
at the request of Bishop Harry S. 
Kennedy of Honolulu, but it was of 
equal importance to the six young 
missions on Okinawa where the Rev. 
‘Canon William C. Heffner is in 
charge of the Church’s work there. 


In each mission, the bishop held con-- 


firmation services and preached. In 
all, there were 38 Okinawans con- 
firmed. 


*To the right of the bishop is the Rev. Francis 
Shirai, priest-in-charge of the Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul in Naha. 
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Canon Heffner presents Fr. Kimoto to Bishop Yashiro for ordination* 


His visitations also included the 
two American congregations on Oki- 
nawa headed by Chaplain Thomas 8. 
Clarkson, an Army chaplain, and the 
Rev. Harry S. Finkenstaedt, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the mission as- 
signed to the English-speaking work. 
And the Woman’s Auxiliary gave a 
dinner in honor of the bishop and his 
wife, which was followed by con- 
firmation of eight American service- 
men. 

Meanwhile his busy schedule also 
included a radio address, press con- 
ference and talks in the schools as 
well as to the police. In addition he 
made a trip in a rented boat to the 
small lonely island of Izena where 
the Church has the Mission of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Unity Step 

A three-year study in ways to at- 
tain greater catholicity of Britain’s 
Anglican and Presbyterian commun- 
ions was approved by representatives 
of four churches at a meeting in Dur- 
ham, England. 

Involved are the Church of Eng- 
land, the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, the (Presbyterian) Church of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church 
of England. 

The representatives said they 
hoped to achieve greater catholicity 
by modifying their traditions, but 
without disloyalty to principles held 
to be essential. They also expressed 
hope that steps would soon be taken 
to secure unrestricted intercommun- 
ion among the four Churches. 


DELEGATES 


Make 
HALEKULANI 


Right on Waikiki Beach 


Your Home 
During the 1955 
CONVENTION 


Quiet dtmosphere of true 
refinement 
Garden Dining Room 
Meeting facilities for 


groups up to 125 


Write to 


RICHARD K. KIMBALL, Mgr. 
Halekulani Hotel 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


For Illustrated Folder 


COCONUT GROVE 
HOTEL 
Cottage type accommodations 
The cleanliness, convenience, courtesy and comfort 


enjoyed at the Coconut Grove Hotel are unexcelled 
anywhere in Waikiki. 125 steps from the beach. 


Attractive rates 
Single $6.50 up Double $8.50 up 
Write For Folder 


205 Lewers Road, Waikiki 


FREE MAP OF THE 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
IN FULL COLOR 


Write for your copy now 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES 


Public Relations Dept., P.0. Box 3287, Honolulu, Hawaii 


NIUMALU HOTEL 
by the sea at Waikiki 


Hawaiian type hotel with cottage accommoda- 
tions. Many with kitchenettes . . . Salt water 
swimming pool ... Dining Room . . . Hawai- 
ian entertainment nightly. Write for folder. 


Niumalu Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


IN HAWAII it’s the 
ROYAL GROVE 


Charming small hotel with kitchenette 


apartments. One block from Waikiki 
Beach, large Hotels and Shops. 
Moderate Rates 
Write for Folder 
ROYAL GROVE HOTEL 


Uluniu Ave., Honolulu 


“Travel Ar 


CAN HANDLE EVE 
TRAVEL TO GENE 


SPACE IS NOW AVATEABLEE One 
SCHEDULED OVERSEAS ALREINGS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


By air—Honolulu can be reached in less than 24 
hours from any point in continental U.S.A. On 
scheduled airlines—which can save you days of pre- 
vious time, you will enjoy the comforts for which 
American aviation has become famous—PLUS 
wonderfully convenient schedules that will enable 


PAN AMERICAN AIRLINES 
UNITED AIRLINES 


you to attend General Convention and yet take no 
more time from your office and duties than if you 
were planning a short trip to a nearby city. If you 
want to save time in getting to and from Honolulu, 
you will want to fly. 


LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS ARE 
AVAILABLE ON 2 STEAMSHIP: LINES 


MATSON LINE 


If you act quickly you will be able to secure some 
of the limited steamship accommodations on two of 
the regularly scheduled lines sailing between the 
West Coast and Honolulu. During this time of year, 
travel by ship is unusually heavy so only a limited 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINE 


number of accommodations are available for Gen- 
eral Convention. Such accommodations as we now 
hold will be sold on a first-come basis, with priority 
given to official delegates. 


CRUISE CORNER is a subsidiary of Travel Arrangements 
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DETAIL OF YOUR 
CONVENTION . . . 


AT NO COST TO YOu! 


HY try to personally handle all the complicated 

details involved in getting to and from General 
Convention in Honolulu next September? TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS—<can provide you with a complete 
travel service that will eliminate every bit of bother and 
inconvenience. And this service is rendered at absolutely 
no cost; you pay only the carrier’s published tariff rates 
on the means of transportation you select. TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS’ service begins in the city of your 
residence and ends when you arrive back home. You can 
travel across country via train (with clergy getting the 


Travel Arrangements — For Past 
9 Years Has Handled Travel 


For The Episcopal National Council 


The fact that TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS has worked so closely with the Overseas and 
Domestic Travel Departments at “281” for the past nine years should give you complete 
assurance that here is an agency with the experience and ability to handle all phases of 
your travel to and from General Convention. We pledge you the most dependable cost- 
free travel advice and service you could possibly get—a service offered and executed by 


Si Wen pce 


MANAGING DIRECTOR—TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Episcopalians for E pisco palians. 


TELEPHONE GRamercy 5-1000 
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usual travel discount) or plane and go to Honolulu from 
the West Coast by steamship or plane. All you have to do 
is let TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS know how you want 
to travel, the extent and number of lay-overs you wish 
both en route and returning, and the kind of hotel accom- 
modations (either provided by the General Convention 
Housing Committee at no cost or at the regular rates in 
a conveniently-located hotel) and every detail will be 
handled for you—at no cost to you. Communicate with 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS today. 


LICENSED AND BONDED AGENTS 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE 
Nae SW ayeO. RKC ET Y 


Cable Address TRAVARRANG 
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‘Reunion .. . Begins at Home’ 
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HE publication of the report of the proceed- 

ings of the Anglican Congress focusses at- 
tention once again on that significant gathering. 
Ours is a sprawling and loosely knit Communion. 
The scattered and diverse provincial and extra- 
provincial Churches seldom have a chance to 
meet and deliberate and speak as members of 
one body. This being so, it is difficult for the 
various parts of the Anglican Church to have a 
vital sense of belonging to one body. 

At Minneapolis there was a great, new found 
sense of unity and those who attended did dis- 
cover something of what it meant to be an 
Anglican. Important as this was, the basic im- 
portance of the Congress is to be found in the 
eleven strong addresses delivered on the four 
topics of the Congress: Our Vocation, Our Wor- 
ship, Our Message and Our Work, and in the 
findings which came out of the discussion groups 
which considered these addresses. 

The publication of the report now makes it 
possible for discussion groups of the clergy and 
laity to consider and think through the matters 
brought up in Minneapolis. That there was an 
Anglican Congress is a tremendous thing, but 
it can be meaningful for the Church as a whole 
as the thinking there stimulates thinking 
throughout the Anglican Communion down 
through the provinces, dioceses and: parishes. 
The addresses were of a high order and are 
worthy of study, in spite of the ungracious 
comment of the Christian Century that ‘the 
variety we expect in any general expressions 
from these amiable, omnibus denominations is 
there.” This quotation reflects in some measure 
opinions designed to make us think that the 
Anglican Congress was pointless in view of the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
held last Fall in Evanston, and also that gather- 
ings such as the Anglican Congress compromise 
our activities in connection with the ecumenical 
movement. 

Here it is not amiss to comment that reunion, 
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- to necessitate a breach of Church fellowsk 
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Anglican Congress Committee on Arrangemen 


like charity, begins at home. We can taka 
stronger, more active part in the ecumeni 
movement as we seek diligently to draw 
branches of the Anglican Communion inte’ 
firmer, more coherent union. As we achieve t| 
end, we have a far better contribution to mii 
to the great united Church, which we hope «| 
pray is to be in God’s good time and way. 
Speaking on the subject, Our Place In Chi) 
tendom And Our Relations With Other Ca 
munions, the Rev. Professor J. P. Hick 
botham, of the University College of the Gi 
Coast, answered the question whether or | 
the Anglican Communion can make any , 
tinctive contribution to the reunited Churck: 
the future. He declared: “I believe that we # 
increasingly realizing that if, as a Communi 
we have any special insight into Christi 
truth, it is in this matter of the combinatior 
variety with unity. The Amsterdam Wd 
Council Assembly was surely right in descilt 
ing the chasm between the ‘catholic’ and ‘pji 
estant’ traditions as ‘our deepest difference.’ |” 
What we can bear a special witness to is il 
these traditions need not be so contradictory 


they can be and are amongst us held togethe Hi 
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body, not indeed at present fully reconciled 
integrated with each other, but at least in 
wship with each other and able to enrich 
correct each other within a shared Church 
Our experience of this is surely the special 
ribution which we can corporately offer to 
task of bringing Christendom’s still more 
rse traditions within a single fold.” 

is well to appreciate the value of meetings 
‘the Anglican Congress for the Church at 
e, but it is far more vital for the Church at 
re to follow up the thinking of the Congress. 
at might be gained can be summed up in this 
ment on the Congress by the Archbishop of 
iterbury : “Out of the papers and the discus- 
1s came what was almost a new discovery to 


Providing A Service 


Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


many, that this Anglican heritage of ours is not 
at all a dull compromise, not at all a middle 
position uncertain of itself and to be defended 
apologetically, but a positive tradition of Chris- 
tian Truth, strong and honest enough to face 
diversities as old as the New Testament itself, 
creative enough to make out of them a richer 
truth. There was no self-laudation; there was 
real humility and a deep sense of weakness to 
be remedied. But the glory of the Congress was 
that it made us confident that our tradition had 
its own distinctive truth and was essential for 
Christ’s purpose in the whole witness of His 
Church. And with that humble confidence pos- 
sessing us, the joyful fellowship which em- 
braced us all had its perfect work.” 


will be in the capable hands of the 
New York agency, Travel Arrange- 
ments, directed by Miss Else R. 


T GOES without saying that most 

Americans love to travel—par- 
ticularly when a trip involves nothing 
more than hopping into the family 
car and gassing-up for a journey of 
distances from 10 to 1000 miles. Some 
don’t mind even a longer trek, and 
constantly boast about ‘“barreling 
along at 70” in order to eat up three 
or four hundred miles a day. 

Those trips are relatively easy, 
with modern maps and road signs 
practically pointing the way to the 
destination, even though said trips 
might be hard on the physical being. 
The latter, of course, depends on 
what kind of a car you drive and how 
much you can afford for lodging on 
the way; whether you have to bunk 
in a portable tent or spend the night 
in a plush hotel. 

For those journeys, then, all that 
is needed is inclination, time and 
money. Reservations, generally, don’t 
enter the picture, since choices of 
roads and places of lodging are abun- 
dant. 

It would be nice if such a situation 
existed when time comes for the Gen- 
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eral Convention of our Church in 
Honolulu next September. Unfor- 
tunately, you can’t fill up the tank 
of the old gas-eater and wind up on 
Waikiki Beach, none-the-worse for 
wear and tear. So, modes of travel 
will change, necessity for planning 
arises, and to many travelers plan- 
ning is a big headache. 

To help relieve that headache, E'C- 
news announced in its last issue 
(Feb. 20) the formation of a Gen- 
eral Convention Service Bureau. This 
magazine has felt for some time it 
should assume the responsibility of 
such a bureau as a contribution to 
the effort of striving for a fully- 
attended Triennial on the Pacific isle. 
It is hoped that the contribution will 
not be in vain. 

Formed strictly as a service me- 
dium through which official delegates 
(and finally non-official visitors) may 
apply for passage to Honolulu, EC- 
news’ General Convention Service 
Bureau will have no part in actually 
assigning flight seats or ship state- 
rooms from the West Coast. That 
function, as the news story outlined, 


Petersen, who for some time has 
turned her know-how to solving 
travel problems for the National 
Council. ; 

It may well be that this magazine’s 
efforts to ease arrangements and pro- 
vide needed information will be of 
invaluable aid to many of the Con- 
vention delegates who will be leav- 
ing U. S. shores for the first time, 
and who have had little if any experi- 
ence in long-distance travel. We hope 
so. 

Even those Convention-goers who 
know all the answers in regard to 
overseas travel, might do well to 
channel their requests for passage to 
Honolulu through Travel Arrange- 
ments, since a large block of avail- 
able flight seats and ship quarters 
for the journey to Hawaii next Sep- 
tember are allocated to the New York 
agency. . 

This magazine’s collaboration with 
Travel Arrangements is designed to 
smooth out rough edges that may 
exist in personal planning. Take ad- 
vantage of the General Convention 
Service Bureau. 
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and historical principles upon which revision should be based’ 


THE COMMISSIONERS LITURGY 


By BERNARD J. WIGAN 


NGLICAN liturgies are often admired or criticized 

for reasons grounded in sentiment rather than in 
principle. It is therefore an extremely difficult task 
to produce proposals for revision which will satisfy 
admirers that revision can lead to improvement, and 
which will persuade critics that their own. diagnosis 
of what is wrong with the liturgy may be mistaken or 
incomplete. 

Yet the Liturgical Commission has an advantage 
which others who may have been engaged in this work 
may envy. Commonly it is a question of producing a 
revision which, while being an improvement on the 
existing order, is not so greatly changed that it will 
fail to win acceptance when it comes to a vote. The 
Commissioners, on the other hand, have only to pro- 
duce a liturgy which shall serve as a basis for study 
and which will be submitted to prolonged considera- 
tion by liturgists, theologians and pastors before 
there is any question of a revised liturgy being 
adopted by the Church. 

They have, therefore, a glorious opportunity of 
stating the Biblical and historical principles upon 
which revision should be based and of educating the 
members of the Church into allowing their prejudices 
to be overcome by these principles. 

Yet it cannot be said that this opportunity has been 
grasped. In spite of the Commissioners’ disclaimer 
in their preface, great principles have throughout 
been sacrificed in order to produce a rite which seems 
likely to be readily acceptable to the majority. This 
is less than the Church has a right to expect from a 
commission of experts. It is for them to expound 
principles and tell us what is right; there will be 
plenty of inexpert voices to suggest modifications on 
grounds of expediency at a later stage. The short- 


A parish priest of Kent, 
England, author Wigan 
lectures in liturgy at 
Saint Augustine’s College 


Experts have a ‘glorious opportunity of stating the Biblical 


comings of the Commissioners’ work, measured. 
this standard, may be illustrated by considering tH 
major questions which they have to discuss. 


The Eucharistic Prayer 


Among the many notions concerning the origiy 
the Eucharist which have been brought forwarc 
may surely be claimed that two at least have pre 
themselves and must be the basis of any revisiox} 
the liturgy which is to measure up to its evangeld 
purpose: that our Lord’s prayer at the Last Suyi 
was a Jewish thanksgiving-blessing, and that tha 
sential structure of the rite consists of taking, bli 
ing, breaking, giving—in that order. Both tl 
notions are bound to affect any attempt to submit } 
liturgy (as well as those to which we look for pn 
dents) to the judgment of Scripture. For Cranrt 
however, it was otherwise. He inherited a litui 
in which the recitation of the narrative of the I 
Supper had come to have the first importance, | 
in which the matching of the recital of our Log 
actions with the repetition of those actions wast 
creasing in elaboration. 

In attempting to produce a more ‘scriptural’ litu§ 
therefore, it was natural that he should try to cid 
this process to its fulfillment. This aim he achiii} 
in the 1552 rite, where (if there are any action 
all) there is no Offertory but at the word ‘took|/} 
Fraction but at the word ‘broke,’ and where the #} 
ing’ follows as closely upon the narrative of the I 
tution as is practically possible. 

Today we know that Cranmer’s inherited tii 
tion was a late development and that it could 
really be true to Scripture. For his arrange} 
makes it impossible to obey the Lord’s commanit 
give thanks at the point indicated by him; a : 
place the delivery of the Bread between the Fra AD 


YER BOOK REVISION 


he blessing of the Cup (as is logically required 
is method of following Scripture) could never 
‘ssible. 

anmer’s method was, mevertheless. reasonable 
e 16th century. But we now know that in the 
nt liturgies the Offertory corresponds with the 
ig’ and the whole Eucharistic Prayer with the 
sgiving-blessing; and that the Fraction was 
ly placed between this thanksgiving and the 
nunion. A rite so constructed carries out the 
s command as closely as is humanly possible. 
ould therefore be the first aim of any revisers 
admit the inadequacy of Cranmer’s method (as 
le Commissioners) to restore the scriptural char- 
of the Eucharist in this more enlightened 
on. 

; the Commissioners in practice treat this prin- 
as of secondary importance to the following of 
dents which originated at a time when the lit- 
is had begun to depart from the strict observ- 
of the Lord’s instructions. They follow the 1662 
ers in restoring the Offertory but separating it 
the rest of the Eucharistic action by an Inter- 
on and long penitential devotions. And they put 
Fraction back to its scriptural and functional 
ion, but leave the rest of the manual acts accom- 
ing the Institution. It is not, therefore, to be 
lered at thatcritics are already busy saying that 
. changes are merely irritating to those accus- 
d to the existing Liturgy. If there are to be 
ges, let them be based on sound principle; they 
still be unacceptable, but at least they will be 
isible. 

ith regard to the matter of the Eucharistic 
er, as distinct from its relation to the actions, 
mer was again the heir of a corrupt tradition. 
‘thanksgiving-blessing’ of the Last Supper and 
arly liturgies had given way long before his time 
form of Eucharistic Prayer which was, however 
ised, no longer a thanksgiving but a petition. 
is true of the East as well as of the West. Cran- 
followed the tradition of the West as he had in- 
ed it, so that we say that it is ‘our bounden duty’ 
ve thanks but fail to do so. Anglican revisers 
generally ‘improved’ on Cranmer by substitut- 
she equally corrupt tradition of the East. The 
difference is that in the East the note of thanks- 
g is longer maintained; but the Prayer never- 
ss turns into a petition before the end, in the 
2 of an invocation of the Holy Spirit. 

e Commissioners, instead of making use of the 
rstanding of Jewish and early Christian prayers 
h has become available in the last forty years, 
simply continued the old method of dressing up 
ition as a thanksgiving. Indeed, they have made 
merican liturgy worse in this respect than it was 
e; for they have put yet greater emphasis upon 
nvocation. Their enthusiasm for the Invocation 
s to -be..due.-to.the..theory..of..Dr. Frere that 
ar should be Trinitarian, that the Holy Spirit 
d therefore have his place in the Eucharistic 
er, and that this place is as the acknowledged 
; of consecration; and also to an over-eager ac- 
nce of the Invocation as a primitive feature of 
ite. 

t Dr. Frere’s theory rests upon two unfounded 
sitions: that the Eucharistic Prayer should be 
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a petition, and that it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the operation of the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity in this manner. If the Prayer were to be 
made a genuine thanksgiving, then this artificial 
theorizing would be seen to be the unnecessary and 
even undesirable embroidery that it is. The thanks- 
giving would be addressed to the Father with a dox- 
ology indicating that the whole Trinity receives our 
praises. 

Of course the Holy Spirit must have his place in 
the Prayer; but let it be the right place. The New 
Testament does not support either the Eastern theory 
of consecration by invocation or the Western theory 
of consecration by the dominical words. Our Lord 
‘gave thanks’ and said ‘do this.’ If we can bring our- 
selves to obey his command without equivocation, 
many of the argumentations of liturgiologists and 
some of the problems of eucharistic theology will 
cease to exist. 


The Intercession 


One of several unjust accusations against the Canon 
missae in the Commissioners’ Study IV is that the 
Te igitur, Memento, etc., are fragments of a dislo- 
cated Great Intercession. Cranmer might be excused 
for believing this in the 16th century; but the history 
of the Roman Intercession is no longer one of the 
dark places of liturgical history. Cranmer’s Prayer 
for the Church is of course very meager in compari- 
son with the Great Intercession of any Eastern Lit- 
urgy, for it is not a Great Intercession at all but (as 
it says) a Prayer for the Church Militant. It is also 
not to be wondered at that the Commissioners find 
the Prayer Book Litany ‘a form which has preserved 
most of the matter of the Eastern Intercessions,’ for 
it is probably the lineal descendant of such an Inter- 
cession. Since these historical considerations seem to 
have been known to the Commissioners, it is odd that 
they have had no effect upon their estimate of Cran- 
mer’s prayer or upon their own proposals. They pro- 
pose: 

1. To enrich the Prayer for the Church by adding a 
petition for the dead. 

2. To adjust the petition for rulers to suit condi- 
tions in the U. S. A. 

3. To impoverish the remainder of the prayer by 
pruning Cranmer’s gracious diction. 

4. To allow the celebrant to substitute for the 
prayer ‘a Litany, or the Bidding Prayer .. . omitting 
the Lord’s Prayer.’ And on weekdays all but the be- 
ginning and ending of the prayer may be omitted 
altogether. 

There are at least three causes for objection here. 

First, if a Great Intercession is (as the Commis- 
sioners imply) an important feature of the Liturgy, 
we should have it by command and not be permitted 
to pray for the Church or for all the world at the 
discretion of the priest. 

Secondly, it is not an improvement to substitute a 
command to pray for a prayer; yet that is what the 
Bidding Prayer without the Lord’s Prayer amounts 
to. 

Thirdly, both the Bidding Prayer and the Prayer 
for the Church, like the Intercessions of the ancient 
liturgies, were compiled for use in places where the 
rulers were obliged to be supporters of the Church. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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The Commissioners are thus logically right to alter 
the Prayer for the Church for use in an ecclesiasti- 
cally neutral State in such a way that it contains no 
prayer for earthly rulers at all, but rather a prayer 
for the peace of the Church in the world. They should, 
however, recognize that this makes the prayer even 
less like a General Intercession than before and that 
the principles which they lay down demand the aban- 
donment of the Prayer for the Church altogether in 
favor of some more general form. You cannot make 
the Prayer for the Church into a General Intercession 
simply by changing its title. 

So much for the content of the Intercession. What 
of its position in the rite? Of the three positions to be 
found in the ancient liturgy, Cranmer chose to place 
the Prayer for the Church in 1552 at the end of the 
Synaxis. In 1662, however, a rubric was introduced 
ordering what is now called the Offertory before the 
Prayer for the Church, thus shifting that prayer 
into the Liturgy proper. This did not greatly matter 
until the revival of ceremonial made this rubric into 
a mediaeval Offertory ceremony or even into an 
oriental Greater Entry; but for the last hundred 
years at least we have had a long prayer for the 
Church (and still longer penitential devotions) be- 
tween the first part of the eucharistic action (the Of- 
fertory) and the second (the Prayer). Successive re- 
visers, including the Commissioners, have been at 
work canonizing this thoroughly bad situation, whose 
removal should have been one of their first objects. 

The abuse can be removed in one of two ways— 
by removing the ‘offertory’ rubric and going back to 
Cranmer’s rationale, or by keeping the Offertory and 
restoring the rest of the rite to the ancient order. 
The Commissioners rightly retain the Offertory; yet 
they also retain these prayers in their present posi- 
tion, so that the action of the Eucharist will still be 
broken up. What is required is that the Intercession 
should be restored to one of the traditional positions. 
There is much to be said for and against each of 
them; but at least it may be said with confidence that 
one of them will be found to be right and that the 
Commissioners are wrong. 


Penitential Devotions 


Times have changed since Cranmer issued his 
Order of Communion in an effort to persuade the 
people of England to make more frequent and more 
worthy Communions. At that time, when Communion 
was rare and many of the communicants illiterate, 
his elaborate scheme of announcements and prepara- 
tion must have been valuable and necessary. Today, 
however, communicants can usually read; and they 
are provided with books of devotion to do for them 
what Cranmer’s Order of Communion did for their 
fathers. Furthermore, Anglican tradition in the mat- 
ter of frequent Communion is generally well estab- 
lished among churchgoers; and if it is not, then this 
is unlikely to be due, as it might have been in 1548, 
to the opposition of conservative parish priests. Yet, 
in spite of these changed circumstances, the whole of 
Cranmer’s vast system of individual preparation has 
remained a part of the Liturgy in England to this 
day; and with the exception of the ‘advance’ exhorta- 
tions and the substitution of the ‘summary’ for the 
decalogue, it remains in the Commissioners’ Liturgy 
also. 


‘Intercession should be restored to one of traditional position 


This has two unfortunate consequences. The abuse | 
of making the Kyries an appendage to the Command- | 


ments is still with us, thus blocking one solution to 


the problem where to put the Intercession; and the 


Invitation, Confession, Comfortable Words and Abso- 
lution remain, together with the Prayer for the 


Church, to separate the Offertory from the Eucharis- — 


tic Prayer. 
It is time that revisers asked themselves what ex- 
actly is required of penitential prayers in the Liturgy 


and how far Cranmer’s prayers measure up to these © 


requirements, for the situation which called those 
prayers into being has long passed away. 

I do not, however, press the suggestion of a change 
in the prayers themselves; but a change in the posi- 
tion of the prayers, whatever their character, is 
urgently required in order that we may fulfill in a 
straightforward fashion the Lord’s command. Yet, as 
with the Intercession, the Commissioners advocate no 
such change. They will not have the Confession at 
the beginning of the rite because they have a theory 


that time should be given for the communicant to |} 
meditate upon the Commandments before he comes — 


to confess his failure to keep them. 


The Commissioners are also influenced by the fact © 


that a Roman Catholic Conference has recommended 
that the Roman Preparation with its confiteor should 
be abolished. I agree with them in supporting this 
recommendation; but it has nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. The confiteor, which corresponds with 
our General Confession, is not that in the Prepara- 
tion but that which immediately precedes the Com- 
munion. 

The Commissioners admit*that on principle they 
would like to place the Confession immediately before 
the Offertory, but they allow themselves to be stam- 
peded out of this proposal by ‘determined opposition,’ 
because it will introduce some letdown between the 
‘elevation’ of the Ministry of the Word in the sermon 
and the ‘high plateau’ on which this Ministry is main- 
tained during the Offertory by means of the Anthem 
then sung. 

This is absurd. By no stretch of imagination can 


the Offertory Anthem be called a part of the ‘Ministry © 
of the Word.’ It is entirely subsidiary to the action | 
it accompanies; and the rite would be quite complete || 
without it. If the interpolation of the Confession at | 
this point will prevent the Offertory Anthem from | 
being regarded as part of the Ministry of the Word, | 
and so of the Synaxis, then it will be performing a | 
very useful function. Furthermore, it should be said || 


that if the Confession will ‘interrupt the triumphal 


progress of the service’ by being placed before the || 


Offertory, it does so even more grievously in its pres- 
ent place, where it separates two parts of the Lord’s 
ordinance. 

Again the experts have let us down. Will they not 
take courage and explain to the ‘working clergy’ that 
their notion is wrong, and that even if it were right 
they ought to be more hostile to the existing arrange- 


ment than they are to that which the Commissioners } 


would like to propose if they dared? 


(In the next issue, the final article in the series, 
a reply to criticisms, will be by Dr. Massey Shep- 


eae professor at C.D.S.P., and Commission mem- 
er.) 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, MARCH 6, 1955 


ODAY many people of all ages are 

thinking about the life of prayer. 
Some popular writers recommend 
prayers of petition and intercession 
in such a way that they become selfish 
—a method of using God to get our 
own way, and sometimes even to ob- 
tain power over other people. To 
counteract these voices and this su- 
perficiality comes the teaching of the 
Church throughout the centuries, and 
the experience of the great masters 
of prayer. We learn that prayer can 
be at various levels. 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

Would you please answer one or two 
questions about prayer? When you pray 
for another person, is it a good thing 
to tell him so? Do long prayers do more 
good than short prayers? 

Douglas (17% years) 


Dear Douglas 


I think the question of whether or 
not to tell a person you are praying 
for him depends entirely upon the 
circumstances. If he is a Christian, 
you can probably do so without hesi- 
tation; he will understand and be 
thankful. If he has little or no faith, 
there may be various reasons why it 
might be wise not to tell him. Your 
life, your behavior to him, and your 
concern for him will in the end speak 
louder to his heart and mind than any 
words. Some people who do not be- 
lieve in God have strange ideas of 
prayer: for instance, they think it is 
auto-suggestion. 

When they come to see the power of 
Christ at work in another life they 
often begin to ask new questions 
about God. They do not know what 
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_WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


this power is, but it is something for 
which they long, consciously or not. 
You can see how, for such a person, 
it might be wise at first to pray for 
him in secret. Remember also that 
your generous desire to help is part 
of what you offer your friend. Your 
prayers for him are the first part of 
your active help, and other forms of 
action will follow. It is really God 
who acts through you, for we must 
stand aside. Sometimes you hear a 
person say, “I converted him.” You 
know this can never be true. It is God 
who converts people and changes 
other lives, though He often works 
through us. 

As to your second question, there 
are aS many spiritual paths as there 
are people and I do not think it is 
right to push a person into one meth- 
od of private prayer, telling him we 
are certain it will be right for a par- 
ticular soul. Some seem to need long 
periods of prayer, others shorter ones. 
I have noticed that as people grow in 
their prayer lives they seem to use 
short “darting” prayers, silently and 
quite often, during the daytime. It 
does not make them less efficient in 
their work. In fact, they seem to have 
more energy. 

The important thing, when we pray 
for others, is to give our attention to 
God rather than to the causes for 
which we pray, which can so easily 
distract us from our sense of depen- 
dence upon Him. There are crises in 
which we ask God for specific help 
for certain people, and this is good, 
even though He may not answer in 
the way we would choose. There are 
other times when instead of praying 
at great length through a long list we 
can quietly remember the fact of 
God’s love for all mankind, and ask 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Are Long Prayers 
BEST? 


‘God does not measure them by the minute’ 


Him to give to our friends according 
to their need. This God-centered pray- 
er, in which we concentrate upon Him, 
remembering how He is sustaining 
the whole world, is perhaps the most 
powerful of all. 

At your age I do not expect that 
you have long periods for your private 
prayers. If I were you I would try to 
cultivate the habit of remembering 
God on waking and as you fall asleep. 
If you also simply and faithfully say 
your prayers night and morning and 
do it with all the faith and concentra- 
tion you have, your prayers will be 
effective. I am sure God does not meas- 
ure our prayers by the minute, but by 
the amount of love we have in our 
hearts both for Him and for our fel- 
low man. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


What do you say to children when 
they want to know where God is? They 
want to see Him—why can’t they? 

Mrs. J. S. 


Dear Mrs. S. 


The answer one gives a child should 
depend upon his age, his previous ex- 
periences, and the relationship he has 
with the person who is replying to 
the question. As you do not mention 
the child’s age, I can give only a gen- 
eral answer, and I know your mother- 
ly understanding will help you to put 
it into the child’s own words. 

No one has seen God. Instead of the 
complicated answer some people try 
to give, I think it is best to say that 
simply. We are not ready to see Him 
yet, but this world is a growing-up 
place where we can learn to get ready 
to live closer to Him. 

We know what God cares about and 
what He wants us to do. Jesus Christ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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[CINEMA] 
Pageantry and Relics 


Characters seem unreal in ‘The Silver Chalice’ 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


(We hear that Cecil B. DeMille is ac- 
tually going to part the Red Sea, and 
that in his new version of The Ten Com- 
mandments his Moses will be a “fiery 
young warrior” who has a “flaming love 
affair.” And his picture will be but one 
more of a continuing flood of Holly- 
wood’s “Biblical” spectacles. 

In this article, EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 
NEWS looks at two aspects of these “re- 
ligious” spectacles, their love of page- 
antry and their new interest in relics. 
The picture reviewed is ‘The Silver 
Chalice’; the reviewer, Van Harvey, 
a Presbyterian minister, and a teacher 
of religion at Princeton University.— 
WILLIAM MILLER.) 


OST of us have become quite fa- 

miliar with the usual ingredients 
of the Hollywood religious movie by 
now: the magnificent sets, the casts 
of thousands, the dancing girls, the 
lascivious emperor, and the sexual 
temptations strewn along the spiri- 
tual path of the hero. To all of this 
something new has been added: the 
sacred relic or the holy object, a robe 
or a Silver chalice. 

“The Silver Chalice” is the latest 
of the Biblical extravaganzas and the 
second which has a thing as a hero. 
The thing in this picture is the cup 
which Jesus used at the Last Supper. 
Because he used it, the picture sug- 
gests, it has a kind of intrinsic 
power of its own. The cup excites 
religious veneration and awe when 
it is carried into the room; people 
fall down on their knees and choral 
music swells to a crescendo in the 
background. “The Silver Chalice” 
does not go quite as far as “The 
Robe” and suggest that this power 
even can affect the unbeliever, but 
it comes perilously near this impli- 
cation. 

These religious pictures have one 
thing in common, besides the sex, 
the crowds, the color and the spec- 
tacle—that is, the sense of pagean- 
try. There are plenty of longshots 
of Nero’s court, of marbled halls, of 
amphitheaters and teeming crowds, 
of long caravans and armies. Each 
scene seems to have been especially 
staged and neatly calculated to give 
the sense of majesty and splendor 
and design. 

And like most pageants, the char- 
acters seem to be unreal. They al- 
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ways seem to be posturing, to be 
assuming a carefully designated place 
in the design of the scene so that an 
effect can be created. In one scene 
in “The Silver Chalice,’ Simon the 
magician speaks to a small band of 
Jewish revolutionaries in Jerusalem. 
Not only are they strikingly costumed 
in black, with medallions and dag- 
gers, but they are standing on well- 


‘Each scene... staged... to give the sense of majesty, splendor, design’ 


spaced tiers as the teachers like to 
place choirs of angels in Sunday 
school pageants. It’s all very impres- 
sive, but also very unreal. 

It’s not important, of course, that 
everything in movies be real and I 
for one would like to see more pic- 
tures that were deliberately intended 
to be fantasy. But it is important 
that those who make the pictures try 
to make up their minds whether they 
are dealing with fantasy or reality 
in the same picture. And the trouble 
with these pictures of pageantry is 
that they are trying to convey a sense 
of personal religion while being too 
preoccupied with the impersonal 
background. So one gets unreal or 
flat one-dimensional characters act- 


ing out their lives on three-dimen- 
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sional sets, ‘’ 
As Christians, it is not the page- 


antry of our faith as such which | 
moves us. If we appreciate pagean- | 


try in our worship, it is not simply 


because it is pageantry, but because | 
the reality of our personal struggle | 
with God enables us to appreciate for | 


the while the external symbols which | 
express this faith. But in the pag- . 


eantry of the movies, there is no per- - 
sonal religious dimension, no human | 


drama, which makes the background 
of pageantry meaningful. 
pageantry, all stage, and the charac- 


ters in it serve only to lend conti- | 


nuity to one scene after the next. 
The motion picture producers seem 


to be vaguely aware that something > 


is missing, and to try to restore this 


lost sense of personal reality they ~ 


have instituted the relic, the robe 


It is abe i 


or a silver chalice. People then can | 


be seen to be “religious”? when they / 


stare with heaving breast at the 2} 


gleaming cup or touch reverently the ¢ 
folded garment of our Lord. When | 


these objects appear there is much if 
reverent talk about ‘Him,’ how tall |) 


and straight he walked, how he wore | 
his hair short, and how strong his | 
hands were. In “The Silver Chalice” 


there is also a great emphasis upon | 


his miracles. The assumption even 


seems to be that if Simon can do/}| 
greater ones, the Christian will give '| 
up his Christian faith and follow} 


Simon. 


All these things are external and . 
if they are stressed greatly become /|: 
either sentimental or superstitious. My} 


The reality of Jesus for the New 
Testament church did not lie in his 
trong hands or his “great kind 
yes,’ but in his power as a redemp- 
ive agent of God. He performed no 
niracles to convert a crowd or arbi- 
rarily to display his power. The 
niracles were a part of his healing 
ind redemptive activity. The early 
hurch seems to have had little or 
10 concern for the externals—what 
1e looked like, what he wore. There 
S no physical description of him in 
he New Testament. The reality of 
fesus was the reality of one sent 
rom God who did the work of God, 
vhich was and is to heal and to bring 
emission of sins. Therefore Jesus 
listurbed his first followers, as he 
hould disturb us, for he demands 
hat we repent and that we be obed- 
ent and that we, serve him. 

This sense of Jesus as one who 
udges our life and who meditates 
‘orgiveness is almost entirely lack- 
ng in the film ‘“‘The Silver Chalice.” 
The religious experience of the hero, 
3asil, seems to consist solely in the 
‘act that he is finally able to envision 
vhat Jesus looked like and is able to 
mgrave his face on the chalice. Pre- 
sumably, while he was a pagan, this 
vas impossible. The only external 
‘hange that comes in his life is that 
1e returns to his wife (Pier Angeli) 
ind they settle down in their home 
n Antioch. : 

The Bible is able to hold together 
yoth dimensions of religious faith, 
ts pageantry and its personal in- 
imacy. Each makes the other more 
neaningful. Hollywood mistakes the 
aageantry for reality, but is uneasy 
nd tries to compensate by making 
he relic more religious in quality. 
n the process, religious faith be- 
omes sentimental and misplaced to 
he believer and superstitious to the 
inbeliever. END. 
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Beeps FROM OXFORD | 
The Industrial Mission 


On Christian ‘frontier’ work in steel community 


By MALCOLM BOYD 


EN in the Church, in sharply 

varying ways, are grappling to- 

day with the problem of Christian 

communication. This outreach of the 

Church to the non-churched is taking 

the form of experiments in many 
quarters. 

One of the most significant, if 
least-publicized, Chris- 
tian frontier activities 
in the Anglican com- 
munion is centered in 
Sheffield, in northern 
and industrial Eng- 
land. Here the steel 
industry is the basic 
industrial factor in 
the community. 

Ten years ago the 
Rev. Canon E. R. 
Wickham, working un- 
der the Bishop of 
Sheffield, commenced 
the Sheffield Industri- 
al Mission. An in- 
thrust of major pro- 
portions has been 
made into industry. The ramifications 
of the Sheffield innovation are many. 
The Church’s total mission to society 
undergirds the work of the Mission. 

“The questions crying out today 
for continuing creative thinking are 
legion in industry, and the most in- 
tractable are those concerned with 
the social, personal and human fac- 
tors,’ Canon Wickham, the Industrial 
Missioner in the Diocese of Sheffield, 
wrote recently. “It is precisely with 
such that the Christian faith is about. 
In a word, that is the basic justifica- 
tion for the Church’s concern with in- 
dustry.” 

For several days, while I was the 
guest of the diocese, a busy program 
was conducted for me by Canon Wick- 
ham and his associates. I visited five 
of the steel works, attended industrial 
meetings and a conference conducted 
by the Canon for steel foreman; spoke 
to four groups of steelworkers in the 
plants on the shop floor at lunch and 
ea times, to an afternoon meeting of 
apprentices and to an evening meeting 
f men at Church House in Sheffield; 
at in on a meeting of Canon Wick- 


= ham with theological students who 


Malcolm Boyd 


are working in the steel mills; was a 
guest at a meeting of the Bishop’s 
Committee of the Sheffield Industrial 
Mission; attended a dance commemo- 
rating the tenth anniversary of the 
Mission; and joined a group of dioc- 
esan clergy at the Willow Grange 
Conference House to hear Canon 
Wickham speak infor- 
mally about the indus- 
trial work of the 
Church. 

The Church’s con- 
cern with society in 
more than the usual 
ways was emphasized 
by the Canon during 
his talk. 

“The greatest part 
of the Church’s min- 
istry must, of course, 
be in territorial ways 
... dealing with men 
of flesh and blood,” he 
said. “But the Church, 
at her best, has always 
been concerned with 
people in an institutional sense: with 
the Crown, with the squirearchy, the 
universities, the various elites of our 
society.” 

He cited the work of the Industrial 
Mission as concern with men in that 
particular institutional phase of our 
society called industry. He referred 
to this emphasis as never being an 
antithetical one, but a supplementary 
one. 

“We are concerned, in the Mission, 
less with flesh and blood than with 
principalities and powers,” he said. 
“A problem of the Church’s mission 
with flesh and blood in the parishes 
is that men are so moulded by their 
institutions, such as industry. The 
nature of the material (the flesh and 
blood) with which the Church works 
has changed. Therefore, our concern 
for the institutions in which men live 
... the economic and social structure 
of society ... has sharply increased.” 

Two particular problems are facing 
the Church’s mission in industry, Ca- 
non Wickham told the assembled cler- 
gy. First, there is the task of the 
Christian Church in producing and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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[ BOOK REVIEWS | 
New, Major Work 


Author Gilson’s span of ‘Middle Ages’ commended 


By EDMUND FULLER 


HERE are certain works of schol- 

arship that possess a massive- 
ness and integrity that make them 
a joy to behold and handle, quite 
apart from the richness of their sub- 
jects. Such a one is the new major 
work by the great Catholic scholar, 
Etienne Gilson. 


> History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages. By Etienne Gil- 
son. Random House. 829 pp. $7.50. 


The scope is large. It begins with 
the Greek Apologists—Aristides, 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, etc. Next 
comes Early Christian Speculation— 
the Alexandrines, the Latins, the 
Cappadocians, within which group- 
ings fall such as Clement and Origen, 
Tertullian, and the Gregories of Naz- 
jianzenus and Nyssa. Part Three ex- 
tends from Augustine to Boethius— 
the Greek and Latin Patristic Ages. 

This method of elaboration will be 


too large since the range of the book 


is so broad. Arabian and Jewish phi- 
losophy are examined, and the sev- 
eral ages of Scholasticism. The final 
part, eleven, deals with William of 
Ockham, Nominalism, Nicholas of 
Cues, and others. As you can see, 
Professor Gilson gives a tremendous 
money’s worth in his span of “Middle 
Ages.” 

Almost the last three hundred 
pages of the book are devoted to 
notes. Obviously this is no work for 
the general reader, however, Prof. 
Gilson’s style is such that what he 
has to say is perfectly accessible to 
anyone who is reasonably prepared 
through interest and a background 
of supporting reading to tackle such 
a work. You do not have to be a Gil- 
son to read Gilson. 

A modest but significant demon- 
stration of its author’s conceptual 
and compressive brilliance is seen 
in the four-page Introduction which 
manages to state or review, with 
amazing succinctness, the Christian 
view of the rise of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

A few random samples of. his 
thought:. “Because he has created 
heaven and earth, the world is His 
and no man can own any part of it 
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except through some delegation of 
God’s supreme ownership and in view 
of his own ends. The creator is so 
completely the master of his creation 
that he directs the general course of 
its history according to his own de- 
signs.” 

“Christianity did not become ‘a 
religious philosophy’ at all but, pre- 
cisely because it always remained 
a religion, and the very same re- 
ligion, it did become an abundant 
source of theological and philosophi- 
cal speculation.” 

“..it is not philosophy that kept 
Christianity alive during fourteen 
centuries, rather, it is Christianity 
that didnot allow philosophy to 
perish.” 

To all those within whose possible 
capacities or interests this superb 
work falls, I commend it unre- 
servedly. 

By happy circumstance, an excel- 
lent companion work, which might 
serve many as a preparation for Gil- 
son, is at hand at the same time. 


> The Age of Belief. By Anne Fre- 
mantle. Houghton Mifflin. 218 pp. 
$2.75. Paper, Mentor Books, 50¢. 


It is especially gratifying that this 
volume—the first of a new series— 
is available in a cheap paper edition, 
as noted. Though its scale and meth- 
od are different, its scope is just 
about the same as the Gilson work— 
from Augustine to William of Ock- 
ham. It is a splendid handmaiden to 
the greater work. Incidentally, Miss 
Fremantle bows to Gilson as “the 
greatest medieval historian alive 
(and perhaps the greatest who has 
ever lived).” She herself, by the way, 
edited the recently reviewed Vision- 
ary Novels of George Macdonald. 

No interested person need shrink 
from tackling The Age of Belief. By 
design it is introductory. It differs 
from the simple anthology because 
Miss Fremantle sets the material 
within the necessary framework. She 
discusses each of these great mediey- 


al philosophers (or schools), giving 


us background and interpretation 
into which substantial quantities of 
their own writings are interpolated, 


appropriate to this type of presenta 
tion. 

By all means try the Fremantle | 
book, in hard-cover or paper, and per- — 
haps you will be inspired and iu | 
on into Gilson. | 


» The Universe and You. By Helen | 
Howell Neal. Carlborg-Blades. 326 
pp. $4.00. 


The late Herbert Vincent Neal | 
was an eminent biologist. He had 
begun the present book but had not ; 
been able to carry it far beyond the | 
general outlines and a partial manu- 
script before his death. Mrs. Neal, , 
also an able biologist and teacher, , 
his close collaborator, has finished 
the work, developing her husband’s 
initial concepts in line with the latest ‘ 
scientific knowledge since his death. 

Biology is central to the book 4 
which, however, deals broadly with 
the whole realm of natural science. 
The aim of the work is to relate the > 
individual to this vast scale of f 
being. Source, significance and in- 
tegration are its concerns. It is non-. 
deterministic and sees the natural | 
order as product of a mind and will. 

The book is not overtly Christian, 
but there is nothing in it which is¢ 
not harmonious with the Christian: 
Doctrine of Creation. From enthu- 
siastic Christian endorsement which! 
it has received in some quarters I | 
believe that it is intended to estab-# 
lish the above harmony but thaty 
Mrs. Neal, for any one of a number’ 
of reasons, did not wish to identify 
it with any religion. 

As a purely personal reaction,’ 
this disappoints me a little andl| 
seems to suggest, possibly quite un 
warrantably, an almost timorous 
withholding from commitment. Thisi 
reaction—a bit unfair since I have 
not the right to define the author’s’? 


Christian faith, and Karl Stern’s The i 
Third Revolution. I had hoped Mrs‘) 
Neal’s book would prove to be vod 
positive equivalent in the realm oi 
biology. ia 


> The Passion of the King. Bi 
Frederick C. Grant. Macmillan. 10\\' 
pp. $2.50. 


Received too late for inclusion ill) 
the Lenten Issue, this is a meditaph 
tion on Holy Week, the Seven Lasi? 
Words and Easter by the eminen| 
New Testament scholar. It is alp 
more than ordinary richness. END )| 
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- . - FROM MORE THAN FIFTY EDITIONS 


Thomas Nelson & Sons . . . publisher of the Revised Standard 
Version Bible . . . offers prayer books for any budget. 


Whether you want a Prayer Book for a Lenten or Easter gift, or for personal 
use, Thomas Nelson & Sons’ vast selection makes it possible to find exactly 
the edition you want at the price you want to pay. 


The Nelson Prayer Book is bound and gilded by men skilled in the tradition 
of fine craftsmanship. For the greater part of a century this work has been done 
in our own bindery with extraordinary care so that the Prayer Book you 
receive will meet the highest standards of quality. 


Uf “I certify that this edition of \\> 
the Book of Common Prayer 
conforms to the Standard Book 
of 1928, as amended by sub- 
Sequent actions of General 
Conventions.” 

JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


Ask your bookseller for the Nelson Book of Common Prayer 
Available from 75c to $18.00 


Custodian 

of the Standard Book 
of Common Prayer 
September, 1952 


Thomas Nelson & Sons e 19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


> 


Episcopal Chaplains 
Are Needed Now 


Tue Army, the Navy, and the Air Force will accept for 


active duty immediately thirty-five priests of the Episco- 


pal Church. Applicants must be college and seminary 
graduates under 32 years of age. For further informa- 


tion and required ecclesiastical endorsement, address 


THE ARMED FORCES DIVISION 
281 Fourth Avenue ° New York 10, N. Y. 
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NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
gitls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


tHE FORMAN $s scuoois 
<¥ FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
| of | Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


* Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program, Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal] and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of oreo 
living. All sports. Indoor pool, Write for Catal 
Box E, Roo! Creek Park Estates, 38, Washington 12, D. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per. 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s School Boys, grades 7-12. College 


preparatory, genera] courses. 
Recent graduates in 89 colleges and universities. Small 


classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
piusic, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. %0-acre 
pus. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Hire Someone! ... 


Ann Hollasid 


On the budget you voted? ? | 


THE INDUSTRIAL MISSION 
‘There is only the haziest idea of the Bible’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
reproducing herself, generation after 
generation, in an industrial society. 
He cited this as “the evangelistic- 
missionary task” and said it is an 
acute one. 

The great mass of products of in- 
dustrial society, i.e., manual workers, 
is generally owtside the churches,” he 
explained. “Our loss of churchgoers 
has followed along carefully ascer- 
tainable lines and from very special- 
ized groups of society.” 

The second particular problem fac- 
ing the Industrial Mission, according 
to the Canon, is that we have not pro- 
duced a Christian industrialized so- 
ciety commendable to an informed 
Christian conscience. He questioned, 
parenthetically, whether any society 
merits the adjective “Christian” but 
concluded that one society may be 
described as ‘‘more” or “less’’ Chris- 
tian than another. 

The Canon described the kind of 
things the Mission is concerned to 
teach men. 

“First, there is the objective to 
show them something of what Chris- 
tianity means. There are only the 
haziest relics of this meaning in about 
ninety percent of the general popula- 
tion. We must empty mens’ minds of 
a great many things they still think 
about Christianity and the Christian 
Church: for example, the concept of 
the Church as a building run by men 
called clergy who conduct sessions 


called services. There is a great e 
phasis upon the sermon: the Sacyrar 
ments are infrequently understood it! 
the context of a church building at ; 
particular time. There is only th] 
haziest idea of the Bible; men don” 
know how to tell the difference, for 
example, between mythology an 
prophecy and apocalyptic .. . It i) 
such a relief to men when they los} 
their Christian misconceptions!” 
The second kind of thing concermj 
ing the Mission in its teaching is thr 
relationship between Christian axiom] 
doctrines and faith upon personal livi 
ing, family life and community life) 
In this regard, he said, the work c > 
an industrial missioner is like thei 
of a parish priest, but with a specié}) 
interest in the social-industrial lif} 
“We are exploring what Christiav? 
ity demands of our modern industri 
order,” Canon Wickham said. “Sing > 
1939, social, economic and industri 
problems are being posed in a nej— 
way. There used to be too few jolt 
and too many men; now there is 
need to stimulate advice among oh if 
Canon Wickham is aided by fovy 


the Rev. Philip Bloy, the Rev. Sco; 
Paradise and Miss Kathleen Ellerto) 
The activities of the Mission aj 
frequently very different in techniq \y 
but carefully linked-together in al 
jective. \ 
Men from the different steelwor}it 
who already were familiar with t|! 
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ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Iwo schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th fe If dis- 
Lance m school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an a 
et education in your own home with 
e famous Calvert ‘“‘School-at-Home”’ 
Courses. | ons, books, supplies a 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL ‘40.5: Tuscny Ra. 


Baltimore 10, Md. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through Sth grades. Applications welcomed from 
90ys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


Headmaster, Dept. C 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘'B”’ 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
8-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
ivaient. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
ter first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
eptember. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
ng, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 
COED 


\PPALACHIAN SCHOOL == accs'c-12 


. small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
f a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
ains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ies; study, play, housekeeping. chores, spiritual 
xercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
hurch. Good tood—much of it raised on school 
arm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
ent nurse. Average rate $60 monthly. Catalog. 
levy. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


For girls. Puy accred- 
ited Junior College and 


000 feet. Sports, ridin; 
ite $895. eealog: 
. R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 
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Mission and with taking action to 
further this work in their own plants 
came together recently for the thir- 
teenth residential conference on 
Christianity and Industry. The con- 
ference was held at the new William 
Temple College at Rugby, the national 
memorial to the late Archbishop “to 
be used for training people to make 
a Christian contribution to the social 
order.” The Rev. Alec R. Vidler, Ca- 
non of Windsor and a member of the 
Christian Frontier Council, was a 
speaker, along with Sir Wilfred Gar- 
ratt, chairman of the Social and In- 
dustrial Council of the Church As- 
sembly; Prof. T. S..Simey of the 
Department of Social Science in the 
University of Liverpool and Canon 
Wickham. Three-day residential con- 
ferences each quarter are held, spe- 
cifically on Christianity and Industry, 
to which most of the larger works in 
Sheffield invite men to attend. 

A New Concept 

During my visit in the diocese, I 
sat in on the Canon’s talk at the 
Seventh Foremen’s Information 
Course, conducted by the English 
Steel Corp., Ltd. 

The Canon spoke of the Mission’s 
building of bridges from the Church 
to ordinary chaps in industry as com- 
prising a new concept in “missionary 
work,” located not thousands of miles 
away, but right at home. He again re- 
ferred to the need to translate what 
Christianity is in terms of modern 
industrial living. 

“There are things in Christianity 
that modern society needs if modern 
industrial life is to be healthy,” he 
said. “Men must solve their own prob- 
lems but Christianity offers princi- 
ples which need to be translated into 
quite technical industrial terms.” 

The Canon discussed, in some de- 
tail, four such principles. He referred 
to (1) justice, and the need to trans- 
late it on the shop floor; (2) love, or 
brotherhood among men. Several 
talks in the foremen’s course had con- 
cerned relationships between men. 
The attitudes of young men in indus- 
try, the Canon said, are formulated in 
the first few years of their working 
lives; (3) a feeling of responsibility 
in industry, in light of the fact that 
conditions have changed. In former 
years there was the fear of unemploy- 
ment as a strong work motivation, 
whereas today in the situation of full- 
employment more responsibility is 
thrown upon the individual. This is 
applicable to all levels of industry; 
(4) an esteem and a high understand- 
ing of work. The Canon said that God 
is always at work; that work is a 
part of the natural process of life. 
Without creative work, life loses its 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Schools 


SOUTH 
THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/;BOYS 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and ‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 


to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 


Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
: Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. i 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. ‘ 
All courses in Art, Bxpression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


SAINT PAUL’S 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
see by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. Degree in 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
major in Elementary Education, B. 8. Degree in 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege. High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Schools 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


85th 


TERY 
NAY 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ceramics. All sports. Jun- 
ior School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 
miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. Write for Catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc. 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL o 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social growth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


= >’ 

St. John’s 

3 Salina, Kansas 
Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


St. Luke’s 
Hospital School 
of Nursing 


Applications are now being accepted 
by the St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing for a class to be admitted 
in August, 1955. 


Requests for catalogues and other 
pertinent information should be ad- 
dressed to: 


Mrs. Reith Gaddy, R.N., B.S. 


Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


27th and Valencia Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 

President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


natural rhythm. He said that work 
has a low status in our society today 
and that we must increase this status. 

At this meeting, Canon Wickham 
said that the Industrial Mission is 
now able to visit regularly 150 differ- 
ent groups of men in the steel plants 
of Sheffield. 

In my own meetings with several 
such groups, I found a forthright and 
clearly-expressed desire to know more 
about relevant Christianity; but I 
found, too, a misunderstanding among 
the men of the nature and mission of 
the Church, an antagonism towards 
prelacy and an indifference towards 
clericalism, and an absence of an ar- 
ticulated and developed Christian 
faith. The men do not understand the 
nature and purpose of God or man. 
Christian education is desperately 
needed. Such Christian education is 
taking place on the bridges being la- 
boriously, painstakingly, slowly con- 
structed by industrial missioners. 

END 


ARE LONG 
PRAYERS BEST? 


‘He wants us to 
talk to Him’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

came to show us what God is like. 
We learn through Him that God loves 
us, and forgives us, but that also He 
is a just God who has given us rules 
and wants us to be obedient. He 
wants us to talk to Him (prayer) ; 
and he will help us when we ask Him, 
especially when we are sorry for what 
we have done wrong and will try 
again. 

I have set down only a few of the 
great facts, Actually, from the child’s 
birth, you and the rest of the family 
are teaching him lessons of love and 
obedience through your relationship 
with him, and as he grows your words 
will help him to identify what he has 
experienced. As a child gets older, he 
stops worrying about what God looks 
like as he learns to experience more 
and more of God’s love for him 
through the family of God, the 
Church, and in his own family at 
home. END 


THE CHURCH REGISTER 


ARDSLEY, PA. 


Maintains an active file of clergy and lay 
church workers who might consider new 
work, or who would be interested in vacation, 
supply, locum tenens, or temporary. ex- 
changes. Maximum fee four dollars, Indi- 


viduals. may register or vacancies secure 
names by writing 


The Church Register, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 7 ——_—_—_——" 
FOR THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF : i 


“A Pictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 


“i 


Commendatory Foreword by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church (Retired). 


This Dictionary is a 100-page illustrated | 
booklet, containing over 800 definitions of 
titles, terms, doctrines, symbols, music, | 
architecture and furnishings used in the 
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Episcopal Church. 
| MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
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OR FOR YOURSELF 
Any parish, organization, Church School | 
or individual can make a worthwhile 
profit by buying at quantity prices and 
selling at single copy price of $1.00 each. 
Besides that, you will be spreading knowl- 
edge of the Church’s teachings. 

| 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5............ $1.00 ea, 
6-11 copies 
12-24 copies . 
25-49 copies ........ 
50-99 copies -....... 65c ea. 
100 or more ........ 60 


85c ea. 
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50 for $32.50) 
100 for $60.00) 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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HOBART 
TRINITY 
KENYON 
gEWANEE 


a " 


nnn 

' Four Colleges 
meriting the support of the 
Church . . . and of Church- 


men. 


ty 
Serving the Church since ]&S4 
BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS | 
*  WESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAaM Co. | 
New York... 14E. 41st St. 


Chicago” San Francisco | 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. #) 
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lurch Furniture 
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CHURCH PEWS 

im Manufactured In our own 
factory at Lowrenceville, 
Va. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory, Free Catalog. 


FLOWER 
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Fundamentals’ for Wildcats 


Kentucky coach sees religion ‘basic learning’ 


By RED 


OT OFTEN do you hear religion 
_N placed in the category of a “fun- 
amental,” along with other basic 
ootball lore, but Blanton Collier of 
he University of Kentucky expresses 
| that way, and he has been a good 
eacher of the game. 

In fact, his record with the Wild- 
ats of Kentucky last fall gained 
or him the “Coach of the Year” 
ward in the Southeastern Confer- 
nce, despite a 7-3 mark. It seems 
hat the Wildcats weren’t supposed 
0 be even that good, particularly 
ith a real tough schedule. 

“In football, we stress the learn- 
ng of fundamental ways of doing 
hings as the proper approach to 
yinning games,” says the coach who 
vent to Kentucky last year from the 
anks of the National Professional 
‘ootball League. “I firmly believe 
hat religion can be a fundamental 
hat contributes greatly to success, 
ince members of our team can use 
eligion as a base of sound learning. 
efinitely, religion and the Christian 
yay of life have a great place in 
ports. There are benefits to be de- 
ived from their going hand-in-hand. 
feel that the aims of religion and 
ports are similar; to teach those 
7ho come in contact with both to be- 
ome clean-living, upstanding citi- 
ens.” 

Not exactly a stranger to the Univ. 
f Kentucky, where he got a master’s 
egree in educational administration, 
lanton turned down many other of- 
ers, returning to Lexington after 
erving eight years with the Cleve- 
and Browns as backfield coach un- 
er Paul Brown. He had met Brown, 
lieutenant and head coach of the 
‘reat Lakes football team, when he 
ras stationed at the Naval Training 
tation there during his Navy duty 
1 World War II. Apparently Brown, 
rho needs no introduction to pro- 


rid followers, was impressed with - 


eoman Collier’s football knowledge 
nd Blanton was made an assistant 
yach at Great Lakes. Later, when 
ne Cleveland powerhouse was organ- 
ed (1946) Brown brought Collier to 
hio. 

And so it was from the high school 
unks to the pros for Blanton, who 
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was coach at Paris, Ky., High from 
1927 until entering the service in 
1948. He had gone to Paris after 
graduating from Georgetown Col- 
lege, and in 16 years as high school 
coach his teams won or shared two 
Central Kentucky Conference foot- 
ball titles and six basketball cham- 
pionships. In 1943, his last school 
team ranked as _ unofficial state 
champs. 

Born in Millersburg, Ky., in 1906, 
Blanton played football and basket- 
ball at Paris High, lettering in both 
sports at Georgetown. Despite lack 
of size (125 pounds at the time), he 
was regarded as a “student” of foot- 
ball, and was named coach of all 
sports at Paris. Attention to details 
followed him into the pro ranks, and 
one of Collier’s contributions to the 
Browns was a player-rating system 
developed through a scientific ap- 
proach to grading game films. Since 
he is credited with developing many 
of the Browns’ successful pass de- 
fense patterns, it is said that his 
football laboratory was wherever he 
could set up a movie projector. 

Ken Kuhn, the sports publicity 
director at Kentucky, says that Paul 
Brown had declared: ‘No one is 
going to take Blanton away from me 
as long as money is the only issue.” 
Apparently it wasn’t at Kentucky, 
because Brown gave his blessing, 
as Kuhn informed us, to Collier’s de- 
sire to take the Wildcat job. “He is 
a wonderful man and an outstanding 
coach,” Paul stated at the time, “and 
has been a big factor in the success 
of the Cleveland team.”’ Blanton had 
turned down professional and college 
offers, including the job as head man 
of the Baltimore Colts, to stay with 
Paul. But, when the Kentucky posi- 
tion became available (to succeed 
coach Paul Bryant) Collier accepted 
after much consideration. As he said: 
“Coaching at my home state univer- 
sity is something I always had in 
the back of my mind as my ultimate 
ambition.” 

A former vestryman at St. Peter’s 
Church in Paris before entering the 
Navy, Blanton is married to the for- 
mer Mary Forman Varden, and there 
are three daughters, Carolyn, who 


Coach Collier: proper approach 


is in college; Kay and Jane, high 
school students. They have been at- 
tending the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Lexington, where a 
booster-friend, Lewis E. Pearce, 
feels that Blanton is a “churchman 
who instills in the boys committed 
to his charge the very highest 
ideals.” 

And so as “Bear” Bryant, Blan- 
ton’s predecessor at Kentucky, looks 
forward to his second year at Texas 
A. & M., Collier is “going to have 
a good, more experienced ball club 
in Lexington next fall. It will be a 
tough schedule again, and maybe the 
element of surprise, that caught 
some of our opponents last season, 
won’t be as great in 755.” On the 
schedule, in order, are Louisiana 
State, U. of Mississippi, Villanova, 
Auburn, Mississippi State, U. of 
Florida, Rice, Vanderbilt, Memphis 
State (scheduled, because Memphis 
employs the single wing, to prepare 
for the last game), and Tennessee. 

Blanton has said: “A perfect ma- 
chine is made of perfect and matched 
components. That is why it is so 
necessary that details, big and small, 
be given full consideration.” He was 
talking about technique in play exe- 
cution, and in his quiet-mannered 
approach to both sports and the 
Church one could gather that his 
placing of religion in a vital “funda- 
mental’ spot indicates that athletes 
under his jurisdiction will not want 
for either professional or spiritual 
guidance. END. 
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Pupils at St. Hilda’s give this 
science “lecture” their undivided attention. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: M. S. 230, 


Lower 90. 
For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Hlementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
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Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College _pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment, Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A Virginia school for boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

Branch Spalding M.A., Headmaster 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
( Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.8.H., Box E, Versallles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, Teese 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 
sports, typing, 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
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Children From Many Lands Learn 
Christian Living at St. Hilda’s School 


Located on the upper west side of New York City within 
sight of the Hudson River, and near the Columbia University 
Campus and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, this School 
is an experiment to meet a critical educational need in New: 


{ 


St. Hilda’s was begun in 1950 with 8 pupils ina kindergarten, 
It now has 190 pupils from Nursery through Grade VI. Next 
year it will offer Grades VII and VIII. Plans have been madel 
to expand its present facilities to meet this need. It is hoped 
that a new school may be built in the near future. | 


St. Hilda’s welcomes Children—children from far and near 
in the world, in this Cathedral-University setting—in a rich 
blending of peoples from many lands and cultures. It provides: 
education in a Christian atmosphere in which these childrem 
may learn to live with themselves and with each other in har- 
mony and tranquility. It is an experiment in Christian living 
and learning from the earliest school experience to the end off 
the elementary grades, under the auspices of the Episcopa: 


LASELL . . . 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal artey 


a two-year college for women. Ten mile: 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-ye: 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and RB. 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charlestox 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre} 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also generaxf 
course. Excellent departments of music, art 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoa# 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. ' 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress | 
Box E Charleston, S. C 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12) 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individuay| 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Musi 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dormrl 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of . Virginiy 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VV 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas if 
Robert H, Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. || 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical } 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 5} 


Rey, D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin |i | | 
Chaplain Write The Registrar | 


NORTHWESTERN siti. 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Dst. ‘a 


Eco pel Church auspices. Religious instruction 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: |: 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidanjl 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireprot 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles frelf 
Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior RO" 
basic. All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Nav! 
Camp. Write for catalogs. | 


153 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wiscon: 
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HEN the people of St. An- 

drew’s Church in Jackson, 
Miss., were searching for a new 
rector some years ago, they wanted 
someone who would be sympathetic 
to what they felt was one of their 
real needs—a parochial school. 

They found in the Rev. Vincent 
C. Franks the rector they wanted, 
and in his wife a headmistress who 
believes that teaching is a woman’s 
greatest work. And in both husband 
and wife, they found two people who 
believe that in the field of educa- 
tion they can do a better job to- 
gether than either could do sep- 
arately. 

Jointly they founded St. Andrew’s 
Day School, a place where children 
could get the individual attention 
not available in over-crowded class- 
rooms of public schools, and a place 
where youngsters could begin to 
throw off the insecurity and fear 
they suffered during the unsettling 
years of World War II. 

Not long ago, Mrs. Franks 
whirled through Richmond for a 
visit—‘‘whirled” is the word for it 
since vivacious action goes with the 
vivacious personality she has. It’s 
this quality plus a deep humility 
that helps make her so effective in 
her work with children. She stopped 
by the Woman’s Corner to talk 
about her favorite subject, St. An- 
drew’s School. 

The school was founded in 1947, 
and now about eight years later it’s 
hard to separate the contributions 
made individually by Mr. and Mrs. 
Franks since they work together so 
closely (“. . . each of us is able to 
take up where the other has left 
Of ne) 

Mrs. Franks, though, has some 
ideas on education that all Church 
women would do well to ponder, 
particularly since she herself be- 
lieves that teaching is a woman’s 
best opportunity for service. 

And, as she puts it, “every effort 
made to understand how children 
learn and why they learn is a search 
to understand the nature that God 
made, and therefore is a spiritual 
This is her first concern, as are 
the methods of teaching rather 
than what is taught. But she knows 
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things to teach too. Adele EKams 
Franks was a math major at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, Mo., 
her hometown, and later taught 
math courses at the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute and education 
courses at Millsaps College in Jack- 
son. She also taught child psychol- 
ogy and is teaching a course in that 
now. 


Spiritual and academic leader 


It’s not always easy to maintain 
the spiritual approach—many 
people lazily hold on to the mistaken 
attitude that teaching Christianity 
along with the three R’s is an im- 
possible goal, since after all isn’t 
it really a set of “unattainable 
ideals,’ so why try? Mrs. Franks 
has this answer: 

“One reason why people have er- 
roneously felt that the Christian 
principles wouldn’t work is that 
when as adults they were encour- 
aged to try them, it was only nat- 
ural that first efforts would be 
fumbling—and they’ll say it won’t 
WOE oe a 

“We need people who have prac- 
ticed Christian skills until they have 
learned their truth to give children 
at an early age Christian skills in 
their relationship with others, so 
that they become so much a part of 
them that the children grow up to 
be living examples of what Christ’s 
teachings mean in human lives... 

“That’s what we try to do...” END. 
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CHURCH LINENS- 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
Sy", 6”, 64" and 7” . . . $1.00 


MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC 6 Davenport, lowa 


¢ SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 
MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 
Easy to sell! Splendid profits! oe 200,000 


sold in 1952 by Sunday members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s eel 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 
5—— KNEELING HASSOCKS ———, 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


“ 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


rc 
68-12 Yellowstone Blvd, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


—————— 


Cassocks—Surplices 


Bethan 
eleccnrans ucharistic Vestments 


ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
RE Se AS 14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 


TEL. CH 4-3306 


abrics + hangings + Stoles 
BY THE YARD OR l hie 


SKILLED NEEDLEWORKERS & santaiian 


mR, GEIS SLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 
General. 

THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 


Superior 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOn~~~—~~~~- 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St.. Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


-CAMP. 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


AWOSTING 90 Boys 6-16 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C, 3 age groups. All land, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
per. Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 
eason, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


CHINQUEKA Mt. Tom Lake 


Washington, Conn. 
45 Girls 6-16 


5 mi. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 
individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 


ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


{ 

RIDING 

GAY WINDS CAMP 
Green Mts. of Vt. Finest select horses. Complete 


course in horsemanship including jumping. Swimming, 
other sports. 
Mrs. Beatrice Howe, Barnard, Vt. 
Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP Cape Cod, Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fim and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 


Constance P. Lovell, Director 
EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 
(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 
Boys’ Camp—August lst to September 2nd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 544 to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 
Bantam Lake 


OnPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


50th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller skating. 
Experienced counselors. $410 all 
incl. 100 miles N. Y. C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield PI. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


j Pocono 
Tapawingo Farm Camp th 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. All camp activities, excel- 
lent riding. Farming instruction and food processing 
for older units. Little tots haye own cottage and dining 
room. Trained staff. Fee $425. 


Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America’s 
National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp _ (14-18); expert 
riding instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEER Camp 
(9-14) ; wooderaft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 
musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12. Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 


[CHANGES | __ 


JOHNSON, HENRY C., to priesthood, Novy. 27, 
1954, in Trinity Church, Waupun, Wis., by the 
Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Fond Du Lac. 


LILLYCROP, WILLIAM W., to priesthood, 
Dec. 29, 1954, in Holy Trinity Church, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Martin J. Bram, 
Suffragan Bishop of South Florida. 


LOVEKIN, ARTHUR A., to priesthood, Dec. 
19, 1954, in Grace Church, Tucson, Ariz., by the 


Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, II, Bishop of 
Arizona. 
MacHENRY, WILLIAM B., to priesthood, 


Dec. 21, 1954, in St. Matthew's Cathedral, Dallas, 
Tex., by the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan 
Bishop of Dallas. 


MacKAY, WRAY E., to priesthood, Dee. 19, 
1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, acting for the Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 


MAGEE, HAROLD A., to priesthood, Dec. 21, 
1954, in Denver, by the Rt. Rev. Harold L. Bowen, 
Bishop of Colorado. 


MAZZA, JOSEPH E., to priesthood, Dec. 20, 
1954, in St. Matthew’s Church, Evanston, IIl., by 
the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago. 


MESSINGER, JOHN A., to priesthood, Dec. 19, 
1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y.,.by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. 


MITCHELL, LEONEL E., to priesthood, Dec. 
19, 1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. 


MORTON, JAMES P., to priesthood, Dee. 19, 
1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, acting for the Bishop of 
Newark. 


NEARY, WALTER E., to priesthood, Dec. 21, 
1954, in Denver, by the Rt. Rev. Harold L. Bowen, 
Bishop of Colorado. 


SANDIFER, FRANK, to priesthood, Dee. 21, 
1954, in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Tex., 
by the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan 
Bishop of Dallas. 


SERNA, ROBERT C., to priesthood, Dec. 21, 
1954, in Denver, by the Rt. Rev. Harold L. Bowen, 
Bishop of Colorado. 


SHAFFER, HAROLD F., to priesthood, Dee. 
18, 1954, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., 
by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop 
of Newark. 


SHOEMAKER, JOHN E., to priesthood, Dee. 4, 
1954, in St. Paul’s Church, Fayetteville, Ark., 
by the Rt. Rev. Richard B. Mitchell, Bishop of 
Arkansas. 


SMITH, ALLEN E., to priesthood, Dee. 21, 
1954, in St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, R. L., 
by the Rt. Rev. Granville G. Bennett,. Retired 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 


SMITH, BARDWELL L., to priesthood, Dec. 
19, 1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. 


SMITH, GEORGE J., to priesthood, Dee. 12, 
1954, in Church of Our Saviour, MeNary, Ariz., 
by the Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, IT, Bishop 
of Arizona. 


SMITH, JOHN C., to priesthood, Dee. 18, 1954, 


in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., by the 
Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long 
Island. 

TAYLOR, PETER G. A., to priesthood, Dee. 


18, 1954, in Christ Chureh, Stratford, Conn., by 
the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop 
of Connecticut. 


THOMPSON, PAUL L., to priesthood, Dee. 18, 
in Holy Family Church, McKinney, Tex., by the 
Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan Bishop of 
Dallas. 


UTLEY, LATHROP P., to priesthood, Dee. 18, 
1954, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the 
Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of 
Newark. 


VANDERSLICE, THOMAS A., to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, 1954, in St. Matthew's Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., by the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop 
of Chicago. 


VOTH, MURRAY H., to priesthood, Dee. 24, 
1954, in Church of the Holy Spirit, Safety Har- 
bor, Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Martin J. Bram, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of South Florida. 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


-CAMP 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CAMP 


Six profitable weeks of recreation and study for 
boys 9-18. Two age groups. Sailing, swimming, 
golf, riflery, other sports. Canoe trips. 
Nature study. Regular faculty and facilities of 
Shattuck School, a school of the diocese of Min- 
nesota. Small classes; or advanced work 
for credit. Basic training. In southern 
Minnesota. 
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For catalog, write Director of Admissions, 
450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 
. OBITUARY 


Went peacefully from her earthly home in Rich- 
mond to her eternal home, Fanny Curtis Jones in 
the ninetieth year of her age. Born at “Land’s 
End” in Glouchester County on June 9, 1865, she 
was the youngest child of Richard and Maria Jones. 


With her brothers and sisters she grew up at 
“Land’s End.’ One after another the family passed 
on, until “Martha” was all she had left. Together 
they entered the Episcopal Home in 1940. 

The light that these two shed in that “home” can 
hardly be overestimated. 

When “Martha” left her on January 16, 1952, 
“Fanny” did not succumb to her grief, but faced 
life with her indomitable courage and unfailing 
sweetness and patience. 

At last her call came. On October 28, 1954, she 


slipped peacefully away, leaving behind her a bles- | 
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sed memory. 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


HELP WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER: needed for Girls’ cottage of 
Episcopal Church home serving dependent and 
neglected boys and girls of school age. Must be 
qualified to understand personalities and behavior 
of teen-age girls and provide proper supervision in 
all phases of their living. Write: Wilmer Hall, 
3331 Old Shell Road, Spring Hill, Alabama. 


ES EtG) I 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for an inexpen- 
sive family vacation . . . Small Parish in Western 
North Carolina recreational area desires services § 
of supply minister for the month of June. Large 
furnished rectory with utilities paid offered in 
return for holding Sunday Services. Please send 
references with inquiries. Box 1268 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PALM CROSSES 


PALM CROSSES, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS THE 4 
DOZEN, delivered. Order by March twenty. St. | 
Barnabas’ Altar Guild, Los Angeles 41, California. | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate Nurse wishes position in college (boys) | 
for session beginning 1955-56 preferably working | 
with another nurse. 10 years experience, good ref: /| 
erences, can arrange for personal interview. Box } 
1262 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


H 
DRE, TEACHER, COACH: Former priest work- | 
ing toward restoration; married with family. Box } 
1266 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SE SILT EEO WNT 
ORGANIST, DIRECTOR, EDUCATOR wishes to } 
settle in medium size parish with good Sona | 
prospects. Available in June. Box 1267 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WAR MEMORIALS | 
WAR MEMORIALS to those who fought in the | 
Pacific Campaign are being built in North Queens: | 
land, Australia, in the form of a Cathedral and a | 
new Girls School. Those who had contact with this | 
part of the world are asked to help by sending con- 
tributions to The Reverend Robert Miller, 5749 k 
Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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